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THE LATE WILLIAM HAZLITT AND 
R. H. HORNE. 


Mr. W. Carew Hazlitt, in his Memoirs of 
William Hazlitt (2 vols.. Bentley, 1867), thus opens 
his remarks “ Introductory” :— 

“Charles Lamb once commenced an epic poem in blank 
verse, beginning— 

Hail, Mackery End !— 
and there he stopped. Mr. R. H. Horne, author of several 
pieces of striking merit and originality in dramatic lite- 
rature, was to have undertaken a memoir of Mr. H azlitt, 
but got no farther than ‘Man is a stone !’ My father at 
the time (it is thirty years ago) took the liberty of dis- 
ro lg of the proem, and Mr. Horne threw up his, I 
, self-imposed task.” 
There is something dramatic in this sudden 
ing in of a stone, in the abrupt protest which 
extinguishes the “ self-imposed task,” and in the 
ev of Mr. Horne, apparently in a huff. But— 
“Underneath this stone doth lie”’ 

om le thing like a mystery. 

Thirty years” previous to the publication of Mr. 
Carew Hazlitt s work would carry us back to 1837, and 
in 1836 his father published the Literary Remains 

the late William Hazlitt (2 vols. Saunders & 

) In the course of Mr. Hazlitt’s “ biographical 
tketch” of his father, he says, “I shall here do 





myself the pleasure of extracting from an article in 
the Monthly Repository,* a passage bearing on this 
yart of my subject,”—the miniature portrait of 
Villiam Hazlitt painted by his brother John, an 
engraving from which is given in Mr. Carew Haz- 
litt’s first volume. William was then thirteen 
years of age, and the portrait justifies the remark 
that “the mild intelligence of the countenance 
bears a marked resemblance to those of the children 
in some of Correggio’s pictures, and was a faithful 
indication of the mind within,”—and which appears 
to me extremely beautiful. It is as follows :— 

“ The most pure and perfect state of human existence, 
the most etherial in mind, being fresh from the creative 
hand; the most enthusiastic and benevolent of heart, 
being yet uncontaminated by the outer world and 
all its bitter disappointments, the sweetest and yet the 
most pathetic, were it only from the extreme sense 
of beauty, is the early youth of genius. Alone in 
the acuteness of its general sensibility,—unsympathized 
with in its peculiar view of nature ; its heart without 
utterance, and its intellect a mine penetrated by the 
warmth of the dawning sun, but unopened by its 
meridian beams,—the child of genius wanders forth into 
the fields and woods, an embodied imagination; an 
elemental being yearning for operation, but knowing not 
its mission. A powerful destiny heaves for development 
in its bosom; it feels the prophetic waves surging to and 
fro ; but all is indistinct and vast : caverned, spell-bound, 
aimless and rife with sighs. It has little retrospection, 
and that little of no importance ; its heart and soul are 
in the future, a glorified dream. Memory, with all its 
melancholy pleasures and countless pains, is for the old ; 
but youth is a vision of the islands of the blest; it tells 
its own fairy-tale to itself, and is at once the hero and 
the inventor. It revels in the radiance of years to come, 
nor ever dreams that the little daisy on the lawn, so 
smilingly beheld, or so tenderly gathered from its green 
bed, shall make the whole heart with all the past, when 
it meets the eye some years hence. If this be more or 
less the case with youth in general, it is so in a pre- 
eminent degree with the youth of genius. At this early 
period of the life of such a being, impressions of moral 
and physical beauty exist in ecstatic sensation rather 
than in sentiment : a practical feeling and instinct, not 
a theory or rule of right. Conscious only of its ever- 
working sensibility, and dim aspirations, boundless as 
dim,—utterly unconscious of its talent, powers, or means 
of realizing its feelings,—the child of genius yearns witha 
deep sense of the divinity of imperishable creation, with 
hopes that sweep high over the dull earth and all its 
revolving graves ; and lost in beatific abstraction, it has 
a positive foretaste of immortality. 

“Such we may affirm—if the reader will add the 
intensity of comprehension which pierces beneath the 
deepest roots of the heart, and to which all words are 
but the earth-like signs, the finger-marks of mortality 
pointing to the profound elements of human nature,— 
such was the early youth of William Hazlitt.” 

This was the language of Mr. R. H. Horne in 
1836; and this (not to dwell on other impro 
babilities) seems to me to dispose of the fiction of 
the “ stone,” and the “self-imposed task.” 

J. W. Dare. 

Richmond, 8.W. 
* By the author of the Lxposition of the False 
Medium, ke. 
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THE EARLIEST MENTION OF SHAKSPEARE. 

As far as I am aware, the earliest direct mention 
of Shakspeare occurs in the very singular work, 
entitled— 


“ Polimanteia, or the Meanes to Judge of the Fall of a 


Commonwealth, whereunto is added a letter from Eng- 
land to her three daughters, Cambridge, Oxford, Innes 
of Court, and to the rest of her inhabitants,” 

printed at Cambridge in 1595; but I do not think 
that the manner of the allusion has ever received 
the attention it deserves. The notice is entirely 
marginal, and occurs by the side of a portion 
of the text containing a laboured eulogy upon 
Daniel’s “ courte-deare-verse.” 
mention of Shakspeare or his works in the text, 


I will only ask you to print the marginal notes 


exactly as they stand in the book :- 
Sig. R. 3. Sig. R. 4. 
Wanton 
Adonis. 
Watson's 
heyre. 
So well gra- 
ced Antho- 
nie deser- 
veth immor- 
tall praise 
from the had 
of that di- 
vine Lady 
who like Co- 
rinna conté- 
ding with 
Pindarus 
was oft vi- 
ctorious. 


All praise 
worthy. 


Luerecia 
Sweet Shakspeare. 


Eloquent 
Gaveston. 

The author has just before been celebrating the 
triumph of the Elizabethan poets over Ariosto and 
Tasso in Italy, and Bellay and Ronsard in France, 
mentioning in the text as their English rival 
“Divine Spenser,” but amplifying it in a marginal 
note to “M. Alablaster, Spenser, and others.” 
The interesting question at once occurs, who was 
meant by “ Watson’s heir?” I take it for granted 
that “ All praiseworthy” does not refer to Lucretia, 


but is to be read in connexion with the names of 


the writers before mentioned, so that there is no 
absolute presumption that all the notes relate to 
Shakspeare, and we are besides met by the difficulty 
of the interposition of “Eloquent Gaveston” be- 


tween the two undoubted references to Shakspeare’s 
If these words refer to Drayton’s poem of 
Piers Gaveston, licensed and probably printed in 
1593, there is an end of the continuity, but Drayton 
had been mentioned before by name opposite a 
notice of the Oxford writers, which renders it at least 
unlikely that he would. be introduced again here. 
Marlow’s Edward IT. had been entered upon the 
Stationers’ books in 1593, but as the writer is deal- 
ing only with living authors, we cannot suppose 
this to be alluded to, unless, indeed, he ascribed it 


poems. 


to Shakspeare. 


As there is no 








Assuming that an enigmatical epithet like 
“* Watson’s heir” would not be used to introduce a 
poet previously unmentioned, it follows that the 
phrase must refer to one of the three writers,— 
Shakspeare, Drayton, or Daniel, the last being the 
one mentioned in the text, and whose tragedy of 
Cleopatra is evidently referred to in the next note. 
At first sight it appears very improbable that Shak- 
speare would be characterized as the inheritor of 
Watson’s somewhat pedantic muse; but, on the 
other hand, there is a fire and vigour in Watson's 
poetry which makes it still more improbable that the 
epithet could be applied to the very cool and chaste 
devotees of Delia and Idea. But the interesting 
point remains. Watson’s last published (posthu- 
mous) work, the Tears of Fancie, 1593, like 
Shakspeare’s Venus and Adonis, dealt with “love 
disdained,” but literary heirship surely refers rather 
to manner or style than subject. Watson's special 
reputation was that of a writer of sonnets, and as 
a sonnet writer—the English Petrarch as he was 
called—he is always mentioned by his contem- 
— If, therefore, it is Shakspeare who is 

ere spoken of as “ Watson’s heir,” there appears 
to be at least some ground for inferring that he 
had acquired a reputation for his sonnets, three 
years before the notice by Meres in 1598. It is, 
perhaps, just worth mentioning that Meres’s epithet 
for the sonnets, “ sugred,” is that by which Nash 
(in Green’s Menaphon, 1589) characterizes Watson’s 
Amyntas, but the use of the word was then not 
uncommon. 

I was inclined at one time to believe that the 
allusion might be to Alexander Fraunce, whose 
name, in consequence of his translation of the 
Amyntas, had been coupled with Watson's by 
Spenser in the mention of— 

“ Amyntas’ wretched fate 
To whom sweet poets’ verse hath given endless date.” 
Fairy Queen, b. iii. ¢. 6. 
But the objections to Daniel and Drayton seem to 
apply with even more force to the maker of the 
hexameters. 

It would be a futile speculation to endeavour 
to trace the train of association which induced 
the author of the Polimanteia to introduce these 
singular references in the midst of a warm 
panegyric upon Daniel. We may safely regard 
them, however, as of considerable value in enabling 
us to estimate the position of Shakspeare at this 
early time. Daniel was undoubtedly the favourite 

t of Court and fashion; but pressi him 
fardly in the rivalry of the small Elizabethan 
world, and claiming a place in any survey of the 
poetry of the day, were several of a younger band, 
and the foremost of these was the author of Venus 
and Adonis and Lwucrece. As the former poe@ 
was only published two years before, it is evident 
that Shakspeare had no reason to find fault with 
the world’s appreciation of his first efforts. 
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The manner of the notice is very singular. It 
must be remembered that the letter in which the 
allusions occur is supposed to be addressed by 
England to her daughters, “ Cambridge, Oxford, 
and Inns of Court.” Was Shakspeare relegated to 
the outside because he was an outsider,—not one of 
the University pens, among whom a kind of esprit 
de corps had recently begun to show itself,—or was 
the allusion an afterthought, introduced, perhaps, 
into the proof and occasioned by the publication 
of Lwerece (1594) ? 

It would be interesting to know something about 
the author of this book. From his dedication to 
the Earl of Essex he was no doubt, like Shakspeare, 
a member of the Essex and Southampton clientéle, 
and the familiar mention of “ Sweet Shakspeare ” 
would seem to imply personal intimacy with the 
poet. Campion is also mentioned and the same 
epithet applied to him, but he is “Sweet Master 
Campion.” The author seems to have got into 
disgrace by writing some rather loose poetry, 
which, however, he excuses in the preface to this 
book :— 

“TI never yet in the least syllable of the so tearmed 
loosest line, meant either to modestie, pietie, chastitie, 
time, the muses, or kindness, to do wrong ; neither should 
the surmised object of my muses song, or the dearest 
object that object hath, suspect in me but the least shadow 
of supposed injurie ; for I neither meant to make loose 
poetrie on true historie, or thought that wise courtesie 
would be so suspicious to misdeeme him whose thoughts 
long since were devoted to graver studies, from whence 
taking leisure my penne grew passionate and my idle 
papers scattered unawares flew abroad (I protest) not to 
offend any.” 

They were probably printed, as in another part 
of his work he speaks bitterly of “the greedy 
printers,” and of poetry “ made prostitute” by them. 
As a further hint towards identification, it may be 
mentioned that, in quoting the predictions of a 
German writer, he promises to refute them “ in 
my booke of Periods.” The dedicatory matter is 
signed W. C., and in the Bodleian Catalogue 
(1843) the work is assigned to William Clarke. 
In the Athen Cantabrigienses (1858) the book is 
given to William Clerke, to whom is also attri- 
buted The Triall of Bastardie, London, 1594, but 
in neither case is there any authority given for the 
authorship. : 

I may mention that a long transcript from the 
Polimanteia is given in the British Bibliographer, 
vol. i., but it is not to be depended upon for the 
purpose of this microscopic criticism, as the entire 
passage—the marginal notes especially—is very 
incorrectly printed. C. Ettiot Browne. 


THE MANNERS OF THE CUMBERLAND 
PEASANTRY. 
I have been much struck, on reading Anderson’s 
Cumberland Ballads, by the extraordinary coarse- 
ness of the manners of the northern, or at least of 





the Cumberland peasantry, and this not hundreds 
of years ago, but within the lifetime of people still 
living. Were it not that the author of these 
ballads was a native of the county, who knew his 
countrymen thoroughly, one would be inclined to 
regard some of the scenes he paints as gross 
caricatures. His songs are, however, very popular 
with the Cumberland rural population ; they must, 
therefore, be true to (Cumberland) nature, or they 
would not be such general favourites. 

I am using no figure of speech, but am speaking 
the simple truth, when I say that some of the 
scenes the poet depicts might (allowing, of course, 
for the absence of cannibalism and the presence of 
clothes) have occurred amongst the rudest savages. 
If any Cumberland man, jealous for the honour of 
his native county, doubts this, I ask him to read 
the Worton Wedding and the Codbeck Wedding, 
and if he is candid he must, I think, own that the 
coarseness of the scenes depicted in these songs 
could not possibly be exceeded. I have culled a 
few flowers from these two songs, or rather ballads, 
and truly they make a pleasing nosegay! It is 
said that one half of the world does not know how 
the other half lives; and I much doubt if many of 
the southern readers of “ N. & Q.” know how their 
fellow-creatures, the “ bold peasantry” of Cumber- 
land, live. 

The Worton Wedding seems to have been 
celebrated, as weddings usually are in all classes 
of society, by a large gathering of the bride 
and bridegroom’s friends, and in the very first 
verse the poet informs us that “ priest and clerk 
and aw gat drunk”; so the Scriptural saying, “ as 
with the people so with the priest,” was on this 
occasion literally exemplified. A free fight appears 
to have been a special feature of the entertainment, 
because, also in the first verse, we are informed 
that “the Thursby chaps they fit (fought) the best”; 
but however great was their prowess in this respect, 
they did not in the matter of drinking come up to 
the “ Worton weavers,” who, in honour, perhaps, 
of belonging to the bride’s parish, “drank the 
maist” (most). What would Lady Clara Vere de 
Vere and the Earl of Broadacres think if the 
grave dean or rector who had performed their 
marriage-service in the morning, were in the even- 
ing, in conjunction with the parish clerk, to get 
very drunk, and lose his Sunday wig in a scrim- 
mage, which further on we read happened to the 
unfortunate Worton clergyman? Although a 
general fight was going on all the evening amongst 
the wedding guests, there were two or three 
what I may call private fights; for instance, 
the clogger and the tailor of the village had one on 
their own account, the result being that “ puir 
Snip gat twa black e’en.” As for the worthy 
clergyman (who, luckily for himself, did not live 
in the days of Cromwell’s Triers), no sooner were 
the people out of church than he “roared out” his 
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intention of “ having ere night a hearty bout,” and 
this promise he literally fulfilled. It is a cha- 
racteristic trait that the poet tells of these proceed- 
ings on the part of the divine in the most natural 
manner; it never seems to strike him that it is 
not altogether consistent with the character of a 
minister of the Gospel to conduct himself in this 
disorderly manner. 

As the evening advances the fighting grows still 
more “fast and furious,” and the blows which 
these stalwart Cumbrians deal each other are 
worthy of Thor's hammer, or Friar Tuck’s fist, 
which made Cceur de Lion’s ear sing again, as we 
read in Ivanhoe. The following lines are enough 
to take one’s breath away :— 

* But Cursty, souple gammerstang, 
Ned Wulson brong his lug a whang, 
An’ owre he flew, the peats amang, 
An’ greaned (groaned) as he wad dee.”’ 

Again :— 

“ Neist Windy Wull, o° Wample seyde, 
He licked them aw, baith girt an’ smaw, 
He flang them east, he flang them west, 

An’ bluidy pates they gat.” 

Nor are the Cumberland lasses much behind 
their sweethearts in the noble art of self-defence ; 
witness the following episode :— 

“The kiss went round ; but Sally Slee, 

When Trummel cleekt her on his knee, 
She dunched and punched ; cried, ‘ Fuil let be!’ 


Then strack him owre the jaw.’ 
But the most singular part of the affair is that 
after these tremendous blows (any one of which 
would be enough to knock the very life out of us 
degenerate Londoners), they all part on perfectly 
friendly terms, and “hope to meet neist (next) 
da ” ! 
owever, such tremendous deeds of derring-do 
cannot be carried on upon empty stomachs, so in 
the course of the evening the good folks have 
supper, and I can only say of their manner of 
eating and drinking that, as honest Slender says, 
“it passed.” So intensely piggish is it that a 
village belle present, a lisping young lady, without 
any hesitation declares that it is “ grievouth work 
to eat like thwine,” and her strictures are fully 
deserved. And here, as well as in the Codbeck 
Wedding, it is very curious to note how the ancient 
moss-trooping Border habits of “rugging and riv- 
ing” come out on occasion. The Cumberland 
peasantry are a very hospitable race, and not being 
so miserably poor as their southern brethren, they 
have wherewith to be hospitable, and there .is a 
vast but coarse profusion of victuals on the table ; 
but although there is enough and to spare for ever 
one, they even fight with each other for their food, 
at least if I rightly understand the lines :— 
“Tween lug and lagging, oh what fan 
To see them girn and eat.” 
The following lines, however, in the Codbeck 
Wedding, leave no doubt on the subject :— 








« Now aw cut and cleekt frae their neebors, 
"Twas even down thump, pull and haul, 
Joe Heed gat a geuse aw thegither, 
And off he crap into the faul.” 

The bride herself, who, one might think, on such 
an occasion would have set an example of modera- 
tion, is so infected by the general spirit that she 
eats until she is disgustingly sick. 

When the good folks dance, their dancing is no 
whit superior to that of Robinson Crusoe’s savages, 
One guest leaps as high as the ceiling or cross- 
beam, another plunges about until he falls and 
breaks his shin; and, by way of showing their 
gratitude to the fiddler for his services, they break 
his fiddlestick. This functionary was doubly un- 
fortunate, because earlier in the evening the stamp- 
ing and rampaging seem to have been so outrageous 
that the “ bacon fleek,” i.¢., the flitch of bacon, falls 
from its hook on to the poor fiddler’s back, on 
which the poet naively remarks that “ Blind Stag, 
the fiddler, gat a whack,” which he did indeed! 

Now does not all this make an agreeable picture 
of the manners of a section of the English peasantry 
about the date of Waterloo? I do not knowifa 
free fight is still considered an indispensable part 
of a Cumberland peasant’s evening party, but I 
can vouch for the truth of the following anecdote. 
Some relations of my own, living in a remote 
village in the north of Cumberland, some little 
time ago gave a large party to a number of their 
friends and relatives. Their man-servant (a gen- 
uine specimen of the Cumberland peasantry), in 
talking about it afterwards to one of the family, 
described it as “a varra quiet and peaceable do.” 
It seemed as though he was-surprised that any 
party should go off without a few broken heads! 

JONATHAN Bovucuigr. 


Pkre Griécorre.—The Café de Suéde has lost 
one of its celebrities. The little old gentleman 
who took his absinthe there, every evening at 5 
o'clock, will no longer ask for that stimulant. 
Montmartre possesses her Pire Grégoire only within 
her cemetery. 

The once well-known individual so called belongs 
to history. His especial vocation, for years, was t0 
invent smart sayings for individuals, which were 
duly printed to their credit in the papers which 
paid Grégoire for his services. He was the author 
of nearly all the witty sayings of Rossini. If 
Auber was before the public as host or artist, he 
was sure to have some jeu d’esprit put to his account 
by clever Grégoire, who also furnished dying heroes 
with “ last words” which they never uttered; @ 
made dull men of the Second Empire seem brilliant 
by the witty repartees he ascribed to them. Oct 
sionally Pére Grégoire made a yistake—when he 
invented bons mots for wits who could make better 
for themselves. Towards the close of his life, 
Grégoire’s facility left him. He, who had started 
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in life as a poet, with his Cailloux et Perles, found 
his “copy” declined by editors, and he died in 
poverty. The man who was the real father of the 
“ things” of duller men deserves this brief 
record. Father Grégoire belonged to a branch of 
French literature which had, in its day, various 
exponents, from Talleyrand, who made Louis X VIII. 
believe that, on His Majesty’s first return to Paris, 
the happy king had exclaimed, “II n’y a qu’un 
Francais de plus!” down to Balzac’s stagnac 
(Le Pire Gorvot), who, in gratitude to a tailor who 
had trusted him, “ fit la fortune de cet homme, par 
un de ces mots auxquels il excella plus tard. ‘Je 
lui connais,’ disait il, ‘deux pantalons, qui ont fait 
faire des mariages de vingt mille livres de rente!’” 
Ep. 


Avexanper Gitt, Mitron’s Turor, AnD 
Drarton’s “ Potroision.”—In one of the most 
charming books.in the English language, Thomas 
Warton’s edition of Milton’s Minor Poems (Lon- 
don, 2nd edit. 1791, p. 419), it is stated that 
Alexander Gill gave (amongst other books) a copy 
of Drayton’s Polyolbion to the Library of Trinity 
College, Oxford, which possessed a special poetical 
motto in his (Gill’s) handwriting. In examining 
this volume, I find it was the gift of Nathaniel, not 
Alexander Gill; and moreover there is no motto. 
I was disappointed, as I hoped to find some illus- 
trations of Drayton. I may mention that in the 
Library of Brasenose College is the finest copy of 
the Polyolbion that I have ever seen. The same 
college possesses a very large copy of Drayton’s 
Poems, 1619, with Ben Jonson’s autograph and 
motto, “tanquam ‘explorator.” The public may 
like to learn that my new and complete edition of 
the Works of Michael Drayton (now in the press) 
is dedicated by permission to H.R.H, the Prince 
of Wales, Ricuarp Hoorer. 


“Oxrve, Princess or CumBERLAND.”—I think 
that the following paragraph, from the Times of 
the 29th of April, ought to be preserved in the 
columns of “N. & Q.”:— 


“ Ay Eccentric Coaracter.—There has lately passed 
away, almost unnoticed and unknown, a man whose name 
was more than once prominently before the public, Mr. 
Ryves, the husband of the lady who, not so very long 
ago, sane a claim to Royal honours, as being the 
daughter of ‘ Olive, Princess of Cumberland and Duchess 
of Lancaster.” Mr. Ryves, who for the last thirty years 
or so had been ae from his wife by a decree of the 
old Ecclesiastical Court, came of a good old county 
family, long connected by the ties of property with Dor- 
setshire—the Ryveses, of Shroton and Rayston; and by 
his wife, ‘the Royal claimant,” he had five children, two 
sons and three daughters. It will be remembered that 
Mrs. Lavinia Jeannetta Horton Ryves died about a year 
ago in Queen’s Crescent, Camden Town, and her husband 
- not long survived her. It was contended by old Mrs. 

yves that her mother, ‘the Princess Olive,’ was the 
legitimate issue of one of the Royal Dukes in the last 


century, and that she had been created ‘ Duchess of Lan- 








caster’ by King George III., but her claim was finally 
rejected by the courts of law only a few years ago.” 


[We shall hope to hear both from Ma. Jussz and Mr. 
Tuoms on this subject.] 


Corrections ror THE “AyeEnniTE,” “OLD 
EyeuiisH Homiuiszs,” anp “Szemvr MARHERETE” 
(Early English Text Society).—In the Ayenbite of 
Inwyt, edited by Dr. Richard Morris, we read, 
p. 116 :— 

“ bet non vondinge him ne moje refye ne rocky.” 
And in the Glossary refye is explained by “ move, 
shake,” on the authority of A.S. reafian (reave, 
spoliare). 

Not to mention that A.S. reafian would form 
reavie in the Ayenbite (see my Dictionary of the 
Old English Language, p. 398), what connexion is 
there between “ reave,” despoil ; and move, shake ? 

Now the case simply is, that this refye is a mis- 
take for resye, which, indeed, means move, shake, 
and really occurs in the book, p. 23. See my 
Dictionary, p. 279, in voce hrusien. 

In the passage, 

“He tuhte & spuhte pet folc to cristes ewale.” 

Old English Homilies, ed. by R. Morris, 1st series, 
p. 123, spuhte is translated by “ beguiled,” on 
what authority is not stated; it is obviously 
= sputte, and seems to mean pushed, urged (see 
my Dictionary, p. 462). 

“Spel & Leow,” ibid. p. 153, translated by 
“idle stories and lies,” is a mistake for leop, easily 
made, because the O.E. characters p (porn) and p 
(pén) look very much alike (see my Dictionary, 
p. 313, in voce leoS (cantus, carmen); and p. 458, 
LY. spel. 

“To crenchenut spire,” Seinte Marherete, edited 
by the Rev. T. O. Cockayne, p. 9, is translated in 
the Glossary by “to crane out” (the meaning of 
which I must confess I do not understand), on com- 
paring it with Germ. kranich (a crane). Now the 
reading of the Bodleian MS., “ crenge wid,” shows 
that the true reading is crenche mit; then, if we 
look about for the modern English word, we find 
cringe, older crinch, the original meaning of which 
seems to have been equal to Germ. krenken 
(kriinken), crank, curve, wind, which excellently 
suits our purpose. 

“Tech leade ham ipe (read i pe) leinen,” ibid., 
p. 14. “Leinen, lins, pools,” Glossary, p. 105, is 
a mistake for leiven, palus (see my Dictionary, 
p. 302, sub voce la$e.) 

These notes have been written in order to pro- 
mote the knowledge of Old English, not with a 
design of complaining of editors who, by their 
labours, have rendered great services to English 
philology. F, H. StRaTMAny. 

Krefeld. 


Customs aT MARRIAGES AND FuyeRats IN 
Hottayp.—Among curious Dutch customs the fol- 
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lowing seem worthy of being recorded in “ N. & Q.” 
It is usual, when a young man wishes to pay 
his addresses, for him to send his father to the lady’s 
house to arrange preliminaries with her father, and, 
if the two can come to an agreementabout the dowry 
and settlements, “ permission to visit” is granted to 
the swain. This is called the acces vragen. If the 
youth should be accepted by the lady, the engage- 
ment is announced in the local paper, and then 
there is a betrothal feast. A week before the 
marriage the couple send to each friend a small 
bottle of sweet wine, poetically called “ bride’s 
tears ” (brwidstranen ), and a box of bonbons (bruid- 
zuiker). The reception of these is an invitation to 
the wedding, which is usually both civil and eccle- 
siastical, and is celebrated on an extravagant, and 
often ruinous, scale. 

The preliminaries are varied in some parts. For 
instance, a friend of mine in Dordrecht had, in 
1867, to submit to the following ceremonies before 
he was considered fully engaged. After the acces 
vragen, the lady’s father invited the gentleman’s 
family to be introduced to his friends; the second 
father in a similar way introduced his son’s friends; 
and this was followed by a reception at each of the 
houses, at which the young couple presided. When 
all this was satisfactorily gone through, the en- 
gagement was announced in the paper, and the 
couple returned all the calls. 

Some families keep up an old custom known as 
palmknoopen (palm-knots). On the day before the 
wedding, while the host and hostess are busy pre- 
paring for the feast, some aged lady relative, 
assisted by the children, decorates the whole house 
with wreaths and festoons of flowers, and prepares 
chaplets for the bride and bridesmaids to wear on 
the morrow. 

Another curious custom is observed at a funeral, 
and may perhaps be considered to be a feeble 
imitation of the Eastern usage of employing paid 
mourners. When a death takes place the under- 
takers, or aansprekers, are sent round to the houses 
of such friends as live in the neighbourhood. They 
are attired in cocked hats, from which han 
streamers of crape, dress-coats, knee-breeches an 
stockings, and with buckled shoes. The principal 
aanspreker announces to the person who opens each 
door that Mijnheer A., who lived in B. Street, died 
at such a date, and at such an hour, and in most 
instances particulars of the disease are also added. 
The other aansprekers meanwhile stand in the 
road, and in their midst is the huilebalk, or pro- 
fessional “ blubberer.” His dress is much the same 
as that of the others, but he wears a kind of wide- 
awake with an immense brim, and also a long- 
tailed coat. When the announcement of the deat. 
is concluded, this individual begins to howl and 
cry, and, if properly paid, real tears roll down his 
cheeks, The huilebalk, or some one in a similar 
costume, finally drives the hearse. The aansprekers 












may be seen in all Dutch towns, but the hwilebalk 
is almost a thing of the past, and is now only em- 
ployed in remote villages. J. C. Croven, 
Tiverton. 


THEATRICAL REMINISCENCES.— 

“How comes it, then, that these performances are 
accepted and relished by the public? Simply, it is to be 
feared, because the modern public is far enough removed 
from good acting to have forgotten all about it, and to be 
no longer aware what it is. We no longer possess a 
standard. A score of years ago, when the stage in Eng- 
land, for the first time in the history of any civilized 
people, lost its hold upon the educated public, and when 
the drama withdrew itself from the sisterhood of arts, 
the influence of good acting was still felt. Farren, 
Keeley, Robson, Wright, and Leigh Murray, were stil? 
acting, and Macready had not entirely quitted the stage. 
A young player could recall such men as Kean, Charles 
Kemble, Liston, Harley, Young, and a man need not be 
old to have seen John Kemble, Mrs. Siddons, Munden, 
Dowton, Terry, Blanchard, Emery, or even Macklin, 
whose first appearance was made in the theatre in Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields.”— Atheneum, April 12, 1872. 

The above is from an article on “ The Drama.” 
Entirely approving the opinions therein expressed, 
I differ on an estimate of time. Even twenty years 
ago it is hardly probable that any one remembered 
Macklin’s acting. Having for some years retired 
from the stage, he re-appeared on the 20th Noyv., 
1788, as Sir Pertinax Macsycophant, but his 
memory failed and he broke down. He tried again, 
on May 7, 1789, and again failed; the part was 
finished by Ryder. 

Twenty years ago a middle-aged actor might 
have seen all the rest, but could scarcely profit by 
his recollections of Mrs. Siddons and John Kemble. 
I know from dates and events that I saw the former, 
but have not any traces of her in my memory ; those 
of the latter, and his unapproachable greatness, 
seem as fresh as if made last week, though I had 
not reached my full growth when he retired from 
the stage in June, 1817, after playing Coriolanus. 
In after life I became acquainted with eight or nine 
men who were present on that occasion. All are 
dead but myself and one more who retains a vivid 
impression of Mrs. Siddons. FitzHOPKINS. 

arrick Club, 





Queries. 

[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. ] 


Tue Cruise or “Toe Duke anp Ducness.”— 
There is in my house a large Spanish cedar chest, 
about which I wish to gain more information. It 
is stated to have been i the captain of s 

rivateer in a large Spanis eon. 
t The name Te = ae vd was “The Duke and 
Duchess,” and she is stated to have been fitted 
out by a member of my family. The front of the 
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chest is incised, divided into three compartments. 
The centre contains a large tree with two figures 
in armour,—one armed with a sword, fighting a 
lion, which he holds by the mane ; the other figure 
in mortal combat with a monster with wings. The 
right-hand compartment has a fountain with two 
lions at the base. The left-hand one also has a 
fountain with birds drinking, and a large serpent 
twining up a tree. The length of the chest is 
6ft. 8in.; its breadth, 2 ft. 4in.; height, 2 ft. 2 in. 
It was filled with many objects of interest, of 
which a few are still in our possession, including a 
model of the Holy Sepulchre, a fine crucifix in 
ebony and ivory, an ivory carving of the Nativity, 
and a number of beads and other relics, which 
would seem to show that it belonged to some 
ecclesiastical dignitary of the Romish Church. 

In his cruise, Captain Woodes Rogers is said to 
have touched at the Island of Juan Fernandes, 
where he took on board Alexander Selkirk, the 
prototype of Robinson Crusoe. The Cruise of 
the Duke and Duchess was published at the 
time—I believe at Bristol. Could any of your 
correspondents tell me whether any copy of this 
work remains, and where it could be seen ? 

Epwo. F. Jonson. 

Hinton Blewett, near Bristol. 


Zwoute.—In one of the amusing Colloquies of 
Erasmus, the Conflictus Thalie et Barbariei, Zwolle 
is mentioned as being under the peculiar protection 
of this Dutch Goddess of Dulness, Barbaries, as 
being her gymnasium. Can any of your readers 
give me any references which will explain why this 
town, above all others, should have been thought 
worthy of such an honour ? A. L. MaYHew. 

Stratford-on-Avon. 

Tue Sizz or Hanps.—In several ancient swords, 
as well as in modern ones of foreign manufacture, 
Indian and Turkish scimitars and daggers, as may 
be seen in the Kensington Museum (in Mr. Taylor's 
collection of Indian objects), and also in the 
Geological and British Museums, the hilts are 
remarkably small, so much so that an Englishman 
of average size could hardly grasp such weapons 
firmly. Did the ancients place the thumb and 
forefinger outside the guard, or were their hands, 
and are those of Eastern nations generally, smaller, 
on the average, than those of Western European 
nations of the present day ? FILMA. 


“Tue Word RUNNES ON WHEELS.”—In The 
Amorose Songes, Sonets, and Elegies, of Alex- 
ander Craige, 1606, we have this phrase in one of 
the dedications (Hunterian Club reprint, p. 14). 
John Taylor, the Water-Poet, in 1623, published a 
tract with a kindred title, from which it might be 
inferred that the phrase became then proverbial. 
When was it first used ? 8. 


¢ 
‘Sos KISTUR PREY A PELLENGRO Grre.”—Can 
any of your readers give me a translation of this 












sentence of pe | ; or of any of the following 
a vassavie, apop near gree I should be 
any one, acquainted with the La 
wall tell mem books a oaks pr of it 
can be found ; or if any grammar or dictionary 
exists. Perhaps some one interested in the subject 
would write to me direct. D. F. Ranxre. 
Albert College, Framlingham, Suffolk. 


PatimpsestT Brasses at §. Mawcan In 
Pyper, CornwaLi.—There were formerly in 8. 
Mawgan Church several fragments of foreign 
brasses, which were made use of when the monu- 
ment to Jane Arundell was engraved, about 1580. 
The palimpsest character of these brasses was un- 
known until they became loose early in the present 
century, when they were removed, as C. 8. Gilbert 
has recorded in his History of Cornwall, to the 
adjacent Lanherne Nunnery. My enquiries there, 
however, have been unsuccessful, and I have been 
unable to trace the present whereabouts of the 
plates. There were four foreign designs, or rather 
portions of them, two at the back of the effigy, and 
two at the back of a rectangular plate which bore 
an acrostic. The object of the present query is 
more particularly to ask whether any of the readers 
of “ N. & Q.” possess rubbings of these palimpsest 
brasses, or are aware of any collection where such 
could be examined. I should feel very much 
obliged to any one who may happen to have these 
Mawgan rubbings, if he would communicate direct 
with me, as I am desirous of making accurate 
drawings of the same. E. H. W. Dunxry. 

Kidbrooke Park Road, Blackheath. 


MapAME DE Genuis.—In looking at the well- 
known photograph from the alto-relievo of Christ 
on the Cross with the two malefactors, I found 
that a frierid had attached at the back of the frame 
the following lines, &c., said to have been written 
by Madame de Genlis on a wall in one of the Con- 
vents of Paris, believed to have the virtue of driving 
away robbers. 

Was Madame de Genlis the authoress of these 
lines? Are they still on the walls of the convent, 
and where is the authority for Dismas and Gesmas 
as applied to the two malefactors !— 

Madame de Genlis, 1820. 
Imparibus meritis pendent tria corpora ramis, 
Dismas et Gesmas,—media est Divina Potestas. 
Alta petit Dismas:—infelix infima Gesmas : 
Nos et res nostras conservet Summa Potestas ! 
Hos versus dicas, ne tu furto tua perdas. 
THomas WARNER. 
Cirencester. 


Anonymous American PLtays.—Who are the 
authors of— 

1. The Magician and the Holy Alliance; or, 
the Spirit of the Book, a melo-drama, 28 pp. (Anon.), 
16mo. Philadelphia (18217). This seems to be a 
political squib. 
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Printed 


a Lady of 
eatre, 21st 


2. Nature and Philosophy, a play. 
1830. Written by “a Virginian.” 

3. Walter Raymond, a tragedy, b 
New York, performed at Broadway 
Deec., 1849. 

4. Clarissa Harlowe, a drama, by a Lady of 
New York, performed at New York, 16th June, 
1856. 

5. Parlour Tableaux and Amateur Theatricals. 
Boston, 1867, pp. 352. Tilton, publisher. 

6. The Two Crowns, a drama, in one act, for 
young ladies. 1871, Baltimore. R. Iyeuis. 


“THERE LET Him LAY.”—Would any of your 
readers kindly give me a reference to the publica- 
tion where Mr. Browning’s criticism on the above 
phrase occurs? (See 4" 8. xi. 152.) T. W. CO. 


“ Hatse.”—What is the meaning of this word 
as appended to the name of a town or village ? 
Epmunp Tew, M.A. 


Mrurtrary Mepar.—Where can I find a draw- 
ing or description of the medal presented by 
General Picton to Ensign Widdrington, of the 
12th regiment, of which the General was Colonel, 
in approbation of his services during the memorable 
ae of Gibraltar ? J. W. Fiemiyc. 

righton. 


Avrnors WaANTED.- 
** On parent knees, a naked new-born child, 
Fearful thou wept when all around thee smiled ; 
So live, that when thou seekest thy last sleep, 
Thou then shalt smile when all around thee weep.” 
N. H. R. 
“ T live for those who love me, 
Those who are kind to me, 
For the Heaven that smiles above me, 
And the good that I can do.” 
By whom is the above ? H. L. 


“Tae Painter or Sevitie.”—Who is the 
author of this poem ? 8. H 
Bury. 
Who are the authors of these lines 7— 
“In battle lopped away,—with half their limbs, 
Beg bitter bread through realms their valour saved. 
They plough the wintry waste,—and reap despair.” 
* Oft have I listened, and stood still, 
As it rose softened up the hill ; 
And deemed it the lament of men, 
Who languished for their native glen.” 
Grorce R. Jesse. 
“Just in the prime of life, those golden days 
When the mind ripens ere the form decays.” 

The authorship of these lines was inquired after 
in “N. & Q.” several years ago, by another cor- 
respondent, but they have not yet been verified. 
Can any new reader verify them ? 

JONATHAN BovucuieEr. 
“ Her lover died, 
And she wept a song o’er his grave.” 








Prixcess Cuar.orre.—I have a portrait of the 
Princess Charlotte by J. Opie, signed, and dated 
1799. Has this portrait been engraved, and, if so, 
by whom ? 

Caviirtower Cius.—Can any of your readers 

ive information of this Club, which used to meet 
fast century in the vicinity of Paternoster Row, 
London? 


Heratpic.—Gules, on an inescutcheon within 
an orle of martlets, argent, a cross of the first. 
Crest, on a ducal coronet, or, a martlet. I find in 
different visitations the above arms are given to 
the following names. Chydocke, of York and 
Northumberland ; Chaydocke, Essex ; Chedyocke, 
alias Cheydocke, of Cambridge ; Chaddock of Corn- 
wall and Lancashire. Will any one inform me who 
first bore the above arms, and do the above names 
allude to the same family, or branches of the same, 
or where I can find an account of the family of 
Chaddock from the earliest times? I have seen 
Corry’s History of Lancashire. 

Ricwarp F. Cuarrock. 

Ridge Barnet, Herts. 


“ Insense.”—The Hon. R. Curzon, in his work 
Visits to Monasteries in the Levant, remarks— 

‘That in the early ages of the Christian Church few 
people could read, and the walls of the churches, covered 
with frescoes, served as books to insense the minds of the 
unlearned with the histories and doctrines of the faith,” 
Ke. 

Is this a word in general use? 

Worcester. 


ScRUTATOR, 


F. N. G. 





Replies. 
SAMUEL BAILEY OF SHEFFIELD. 
(4% §. xi. 344.) 

A sketch of his life appeared in the Sheffield 
Independent at the time of his death, two or three 
years ago. Although his works extend to eighteen 
separate publications, ranging from 1821 to 1863, 
he is not even named by Lowndes ; nor does his 
name appear in the Biographical division of 
Knight’s English Cyclopedia. Allibone gives an 
imperfect list of his ae up to 1852. One would 
have thought that Lowndes and other bibliographers 
must have been cognisant of the high opinion 
expressed by Sir James Mackintosh with reference 
to his first work, Essays on the Formation and 
Publication of Opinions, 1821 ; and of the review 
of his Essays on the Pursuit of Truth, &c., 1829, 
in the Westminster Review, No. 22, Nov., 1829, 
from the pen of James Mill, in which the following 
remarks occur :— 

** If a man could be offered the a, of any com- 

aratively modern book that he chose, he would not 
hazard much by deciding that, next after the Wealth of 
Nations, he would request to be honoured with a relation- 
ship to the Essays on the Formation and Publication of 
Opinions. . .. . A book 80 totus teres atque rotundus, 
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finished in its parts, and so perfect in their union. .. . . 
Like one of the great statues of antiquity, it might have 
been broken into fragments, and each separated limb 
would have pointed to the existence of some interesting 
whole, of which the value might be surmised from the 
beauty of the specimen.” 

A notice of his works appeared in the British 

Controversialist and Literary Magazine for July, 
1868 (Houlston & Wright, London), but the author 
of the paper does not seem to have been aware of two 
unacknowledged productions by Bailey— Letters of 
an Egyptian Kafir on a Visit to England in search 
of a Religion, enforcing some Neglected Views 
regarding the Duty of Theological Inqu iry, and the 
Morality of Human Interference with it, 1839 ; 
and a poem, entitled Maro, or Poetic Irritability, 
1846. Not long since Mr. J. D. Leader read a 
paper, in connexion with the latter work, to the 
Sheffield Literary and Philosophical Society, bear- 
ing the title, Samuel Bailey as a Poet. Of the 
first-named work the whole impression was de- 
stroyed by fire, except about fifty copies. Blanco 
White declared that the author of this work had 
drawn a picture which he (Blanco White) might 
with perfect accuracy have made a part of his own 
biography. Under the veil of questioning the 
authenticity of the Koran and the religion of 
Mahomet, the writer shrewdly argues against a 
passive and unquestioning acquiescence in a blind 
and traditionary belief in theological dogmas taught 
by parents, nurses, preceptors and priests of all 
sects and denominations. Mr. Bailey, I believe, 
once became a candidate for the representation of 
Sheffield, but was unsuccessful. He was one of 
the directors of a Sheffield bank, and assiduous in 
his attention to its interests. He was a bachelor, 
and very methodical in the management of his 
time, rising punctually at six o’clock summer and 
winter. He has been called “the Bentham of 
Hallamshire.” A gentleman who knew him, and 
who was thoroughly capable of appreciating him, 
has remarked that there were many points of 
resemblance in intellect and character between 
him and Turgot, the celebrated French economist 
and financier. To show the wide range of his 
studies, I may state that his latest production was 
one On the Received Text of Shake speare’s Dramatic 
Writings, and its Improvement, 1863. 

If the Editor of “N. & Q.” considers that a list 
of Mr. Bailey's works would be of interest to its 
readers I shall be glad to furnish one, having all 
the volumes and pamphlets written by him in my 
possession. I am told that he has left a quantity 
of manuscript matter. A uniform edition of his 
Writings, including a selection from his MSS.. 
would be a fitting memorial of this admirable 
thinker and manly advocate of the right and duty 

inquiry. ALEXR. SLAND, — 

Inglewood, Bowdon, Cheshire. nig c<-7 


[We shall be very glad to have the list of works. ] 





ENGLISH DIALECTS. 
(4% §. xi. 132, 199, 289.) 


It certainly would be a good plan to make a new 
list of books in the English dialects, as supple- 
mentary to that published some years ago by Mtr. 
Smith. Instead, however, of sending occasional 
notes to “N. & Q.” about such works, how much 
better it would be if some one would undertake to 
receive all such notes, with a view to their publica- 
tion in “N. & Q.,” when a considerable number of 
them, enough to fill a page at least, has been accu- 
mulated! If the Editor approves, this may easily 
be done; and, failing any one else, I am ready to 
undertake the work of receiving and arranging the 
titles of the works in question.* What is wanted 
is that we should have the correct titles, the authors’ 
names (when known), the date and place of publi- 
cation, &. A very brief description of the drift 
of each book would be very useful, but all wan- 
dering talk and irrelevant remarks would, of 
course, be rigidly suppressed. The best way of 
collecting titles is to adhere strictly to the indis- 
pensable rule, that everything must be written 
lengthways—on one side only of half-a-sheet of 
note-paper of the ordinary size. I subjoin a title 
as a specimen :— 

“Laycock, Samuel. Lancashire Songs. London: Simp- 
kin and Marshall, 1866; pp. i.-vi., 1-77. Contains 20 
Songs, in various metres, isi a Lancashire dialect.” 

If we can also, in the same way, accumulate a list 
of all works in MS. upon this subject, it will be a 
great gain: as also a list of workers who really 
understand the subject. All this must be done 
before a complete provincial glossary can be made. 
Some years ago, when this subject was discussed, 
Mr. Ellis very properly insisted that some uniform 
spelling, such as Glossic or Palwotype, should be 
employed; but, the result was that the whole 
scheme fell through. Palxotype is not likely to 
be understood by those who have made no special 
and careful study of it; and, if employed «ncor- 
rectly, is worse than useless. The only practical 
plan seems to be for each word-collector to use his 
own method of recording sounds (for which he 
should certainly employ Glossic, if he can, or most 
of the Glossic symbols, or at least give an account 
of his own system of spelling according to the pro- 
nunciation given by Walker or Webster), and then 
the Glossic or Paleotype spelling can be inserted 
afterwards, between brackets, by some ene who 
understands it. The following rules ought also to 
be strictly observed by word-collectors :— 

1. Avoid etymology; leave it to those who have 
made it a special study. Strive rather to record 
the words themselves, with their meanings; add 


[* We highly approve of our valued correspondent’s 
suggestion, and gladly accept his kind offer. All com- 
munications, therefore, on this subject should be addressed 
to the Rev. ‘VY. W. Skeat, Cintra Terrace, Cambridge. } 
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also scraps of real (not invented) talk, which illus- 
trate the occasional uses of the words. 

2. Put down everything that is not in standard 
English. To miss a word current in Shropshire, 
because it is also used in Herefordshire, is an utter 
mistake ; indeed, many good lists have been ruined 
in this way. Words can always be struck out, but 
they are hard to put in. Accordingly, the locality 
of every work should be noted, without stopping 
to ascertain if it is peculiar to that locality. Other 
rules can be supplied to those who apply for them. 

Water W. SKEAT. 

Cintra Terrace, Cambridge. 

P.S.—Since the above letter was first written, 
so much encouragement has been received from 
many interested in the subject, that it has been 
found practicable at once to set on foot a new 
society for the purpose of preserving and printing 
(under proper revision) lists of provincial words. 
The name of the society is the English Dialect 
Society ; the subscription is haif-a-guinea only 
per annum ; the Treasurer is the Rev. J. W. Cart- 
mell, Christ’s College, Cambridge ; the Secretary is 
myself. Names of subscribers will be thankfully 
received ; and a circular containing further infor- 
mation will be supplied to all who apply for one. 

W. W. S. 


Ow THE Dates or “ A Cuaste Map,” &c. (4% 
S. xi. 317.)—In the concluding paragraph of Mr. 
B. Nicnouson’s notes on this subject are references 
to the Spanish Ambassador in England, Count 
Gondomar, and a remark, “Unless the enmity 
against the Spaniards had been revived, and their 
old ill-deeds raked up against them, he would 
hardly have been spoken of so long after date.” If 
Mr. Nicuotson has any doubts as to the intensity 
of the anti-Spanish feeling in England at the 
period in question, c. 1620, let him turn to Vox 
Populi, the first and second parts, by Thomas 
Scott, of Utrecht (Brit. Mus. Library, 1103, e. 122). 
A still more stringent proof of the bitterness of 
this feeling may be studied in the print, “ Invented 
by Samuell Ward, preacher of Ipswich. Imprinted 
at Amsterdam, Anno 1621,” which is styled, “1588. 
Deo Trin-vni Britannia,” etc. Gondomar him- 
self judged this publication, which no one need 
believe was printed at Amsterdam, to have had so 
important an effect on the public mind that he 
remonstrated and complained to the Lords of the 
Privy Council, who sent for Ward to London, and 
remitted him to the custody of the messenger ; 
Ward thereupon protested his innocence, petitioned 
the Council, and afterwards the King. He was 
ultimately released from the effects of this accusa- 
tion, only, at a later period, to fall into the clutches 
of Laud and Bishop Wren. Ward’s print was pub- 
lished in 1621, and copied, at least, once at that 
period, again in 1689, and again so long after as 


Full and True Narrative of those Two Never to be 
Forgotten Deliverances (from the Spanish Armada 
and the Gunpowder Plot), 1671, and in Bishop 
George Carleton’s A THankfvll Remembrance, &e., 
1624. 

It may be worth considering whether “ An Eng- 
lish Spaniard, Sir,” or “An Englishman of the 
Spanish faction,” as your correspondent suggests, 
was not Lord Cottington, Lord High Treasurer, &., 
who was styled “ the English Count Espagnolized,” 
in Dirk Stoop’s broadside, Magna Britannia Di- 
visa, 1642; and “De Engelsch Gespaniolezeerede 
Favorit” in Den Conincklijcken Morgen-W ecker, or 
The Kingly Cocke, c. 1636. These broadsides are 
in the British Museum collection of Satirical 
Prints, and respectively numbered 133 and 143. 

I do not understand in what sense Mr. Nicnot- 
son refers to Gondomar as one “who would be 
held an Englishman at heart.” That the famous 
ambassador could be considered such in his own 
country is, of course, simply out of the question; 
nor is it much more likely that such an opinion 
could be held of him by any party in England. 

F. G. STEPHENS. 


“Harnessep” (4 S. xi. 303.)—Your corres- 
pondent should at once buy the Bible Word-book, 
by Eastwood and Wright, where he would find 
excellent explanations of harness, harnessed, and, 
indeed, all unusual words in the Authorized Ver- 
sion. 

Harness means armour in Old English generally, 
as well asin 1 Kings, xx. 11, xxii. 34; 2 Chron. 
xviii, 33, ix. 24; Ps. Ixxviii. 9 (Prayer-Book 
Version). The note on Harnessed I quote entire :— 

‘* Harnessed, pp. (Ex. xiii. 18). Armed; the marginal 
reading is ‘five in a rank,’ from a doubt as to which of 
two similar roots the Hebrew word belonged. The 
meaning in the text is still preferred ; the same Hebrew 
word being translated armed in Josh. i. 14; iv. 12; 
Judges vii. 11, with the same marginal reading in two 
cases. In 1 Maccab. iv. 7, harnessed is applied to a camp, 
the Greek being reQwpaxicpivny, provided with a 
breast-work (@wpat). 

“* And at their commyng hym-selfe with the duke of 
Buckyngham stode, harnessed in olde euil fa 
briganders ;’ Hall’s Chroa. Edw. V. fol. 15 b.” 

I add, that the word occurs in Chaucer's Pro- 
logue, 1. 114, where a dagger is said to be 
“harneysed wel,” i. ¢., well equipped with fittings, 
&c. Another quotation for harneys in the sense 
breast-plate or body-armour will be found in Lyd- 
gate’s “Storie of Thebes,” part ii. 1. 1176, printed im 
my Specimens of English from The Crede to the 
Shepherd’s Calender. Watrter W. SKzEart. 

Cintra Terrace, Cambridge. 


The adult male population is ordinarily estimated 
at one-fifth of the gross population. erefore 
there were 600,000 men of the Children of Israel, 
the total number, including wives and chil 





1740. Parts of it were repeated in Samuel Clark’s 
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would be 3,000,000, and not 800,000, as stated by 


Sera Walt. JOsEPH FIsHER. 


Waterford. 


Sern Warr is undoubtedly right in his inter- 
pretation of the word harnessed; but whether that 
isa correct translation of the original Hebrew, I 
leave to the commentators. “ By five in a rank” 
is the marginal reading of our present Version. 
The Wyclifite Versions have armed for harnessed. 
Harnessed for armed is of common use, witness 
Shakespeare—“ harnessed masque” (K. John, v. 
ii. 132). Wedgwood explains harness to mean 
habiliment, furniture. Cotgrave has “ harnois de 
gueule,” victuals, mouth-armour, belly-furniture. 
In The Prose Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), harneys is used 
for “the baggage, the camp” (see pp. 600, 662). 
Chaucer uses the word in a special sense (Prol. of 
Wuf of Bathe, |. 136); a sense not uncommon 
(see Hazlitt’s Early Popular Poetry, iii. 53, 72). 
Floris gives this full interpretation of Italian arnese, 
“all manner of harness, equipage, munition, furni- 
ture, or tackling, for sea or land ; wearing cloths, 
also an engine or device.” JouN ADDIS. 


Theoriginal word is probably translated harnessed, 
on the authority of some of the ancient versions 
which make it equivalent to armati or accinctt ; 
but it is equally probable that it is derived from 
the Hebrew word for “five,” and hence means 
“divided into fives,” and then “organized,” or 
perhaps “arranged in five divisions,’ and some 
such organization must have existed when we con- 
sider the rapidity with which the host was led 
forth. Arruur M. RENDELL. 


Bishop Patrick, the most exhaustive writer I 
am acquainted with on the Pentateuch, has a note 
on this passage, which, I think, will supply the best 
answer that can be given to this inquiry. 

Epmuunp Tew, M.A. 


Junius (4% §. xi. 130, 178, 202, 243.)—I send 
you a few memoranda on this subject. Want 
of time prevents me from attempting to weave 
them into “one harmonious whole,’ — to bor- 
row a phrase from the Secretary for War,—but 
they may, perhaps, serve as hints for some other 
inquirer with more leisure for investigation than 
myself :— 

Communications from Junius to Woodfall while 
Francis was out of town.—I proceed to refer to 
other instances, in addition to the two which I gave 
in No. 268 of “N. & Q.” In a letter to his wife, 
dated “Salisbury, Tuesday morning, May 29, 1770,” 
Francis writes, “We arrived here on Sunday 
evening in good health and spirits.” Another 

ter shows us who the “ we” were, for, writing to 
Macrabie, under the date of “London, June 12, 
1770,” Francis says, “I have been a tour through 
Wiltshire, and as far as Bath, on horseback, and 








in company with Tilman.” Taking into considera- 
tion the state of the roads at that time,—the pro- 
bability that Francis and his friend would not 
overwork the horses on which they depended for 
their tour,—and, for their own sakes, would avoid 
“making a toil of pleasure,” I think we may rea- 
sonably conclude that the ride to Salisbury, eighty- 
one miles, occupied three days. If so, Francis 
started from London on the 25th, but letter 39 of 
Junius is dated “ 28 May, 1770.” 

It appears, from a letter to Macrabie, dated 
“ Margate, July 1, 1770,” that Francis was on that 
day at Margate with his wife. On the “9th of 
July” Francis writes to his wife at Margate a letter 
from “ London,” in which he says :— 

“ Mr. Wombell, whom I luckily saw last night at the 
coffee-house, promised to deliver you a note to-day, by 
which you will have had the earliest account of my arri- 
val. I travelled fast,” &c. 

I think the fair construction to be put upon this 
passage is that Francis left Margate on the day 
previous to that on which it was written, namely, 
the 8th; that he arrived in London after post hour; 
but seeing a friend at the coffee-house, who was 
going to Margate next morning, induced him to be 
the bearer of a note to Mrs. Francis, which she 
would receive on the 9th, thus anticipating by a 
day the intelligence of his arrival at home; for his 
letter, posted on the 9th, would not leave London 
by the mail until nine o’clock on the evening of 
that day. Here, again, dates make against the 
Franciscan theory, for there are two miscellaneous 
letters, dated July 7, 1770,—Francis then being at 
Margate,—one signed “ Q in the Corner,” and the 
other “ A Labourer in the same Cause.” 

In a letter dated.“ Bath, December 23, 1770, 
Sunday,” Francis informs his wife of his recent 
arrival in that city, but there is nothing in the 
letter to enable us to fix the precise date of his arri- 
val. He writes, “ We all lodge together in a very 
comfortable, I might say an elegant house. Upon 
the whole it promises to be a very agreeable expedi- 
tion.” There is nothing in this letter to indicate 
a speedy return to town on the part of the writer. 
Its tone would seem to imply a fortnight’s stay, at 
least ; and there is some evidence that the “ expe- 
dition” filled up that space of time. In a letter 
from Dr. Francis to his son (evidently written after 
receiving one from the latter, announcing his safe 
arrival in London), dated “ Bath, January 9, 1771,” 
the Doctor writes, “ Thanks for your journey, your 
own health, and that of your family. Your good 
news from Mr. Rob——n I shall expect with im- 

tience, for all my spirits went to town on Sunday.” 

e Sunday preceding the date of this letter was 
the 6th of the month, and on that day Dr. Francis’s 
“ spirits went to town” with his son. But on the 
second of January, while Francis and his com- 
panions were “very comfortable” at Bath, Junius 
wrote a private letter to Woodfall, the contents of 
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which show that he had just received a note from 
Woodfall, and that he anticipated Woodfall would 
send him another to “the same place.” This is 
Junius’s note :— 

“ January 2, 1771. 

“ Sir,—I have received your mysterious epistle. I 
dare say a letter may safely be left at the same place, 
but you may change the direction to Mr. John Fretley. 
You need not advertise it. “ Yours, oar 

Francis, in a letter dated “ War Office, March 30, 
1771,” writes to Major Baggs, “I have had a dan- 
gerous fever, and am still very ill with a sore 
throat.” This serious illness had not set in on the 
6th of the month, for on that day Francis wrote a 
long letter to Macrabie, which contains no allusion 
to it; but although Francis had gone through a 
dangerous fever between the 6th and the 30th of 
March, and was still “very ill” at the latter date, 
“with a bad sore throat,” Junius had been more 
fortunate, for on the 25th of March (having on the 
6th written Miscellaneous Letter, No. 91) he, inde- 
fatigable as ever, wrote Miscellaneous Letter, 92, 
and four days later, namely, the 29th of March, he 
wrote Miscellaneous Letter 93. 

Here I must pause for the present ; but I may 
hereafter send some further notes,—if, indeed, you 
care to be troubled with them,—in disproof of the 
claim set up for Francis. In proportion as the 
ground is cleared of pretenders, the chances of dis- 
covering Junius—remote as they seem to be—are 
increased. C. Ross. 


N. Pocock (4" §. xi. 237, 290, 331.)—Nicholas 
Pocock was captain of merchant ships trading 
between Bristol and South Carolina. He was in 
the service of Richard Champion, of Bristol, the 
well-known American merchant. He commanded 
the “ Lloyd,” which sailed from Bristol the 19th of 
June, 1767, taking with him Richard Champion’s 
brother-in-law, Abraham Lloyd. 

These facts, and many more relating to Pocock, 
will be found in the able, accurate, and exceed- 
ingly interesting work just issued by Hugh Owen, 
F.S.A., “ Two Centuries of Ceramic Artin Bristol, 
with a Biography of Richard Champion, Letters of 
Edmund Burke,” &. Mr. Owen says:— 

“Captain Pocock's talent for drawing was in constant 
exercise when at sea, and six columns of journal, fair copied 
and illustrated with charming drawings in indian-ink 
of the principal incident of each day, are now in the 
possession of Champion's grandsons.” 

This notice of Captain Pocock is accompanied 
by a fac-simile of a page of the journal containing a 
beautiful copy of one of his drawings, showing the 
situation of his ship in a storm. Francis Fry. 

Cotham, Bristol. 


SS. Puiuir anp James (4% S. xi. 324.)— 

“*The only reason that can be suggested for coupling 
together St. Philip and St. James is that, by thus doing, 
the manner in which our Lord sent forth His Apostles, 








two and two, isillustrated. St. Simon and St. Jude, 8, 
Peter and St. Paul’’ (in the Roman Church), “ St. Barna 
bas and St. Bartholomew” (in the Eastern Church), “are 
parallel instances.’’"—Blunt’s Annotated Book of Common 
Prayer. 

C. Davis, 


Army anp Navy (4® §S. xi. 303.)}—The naval 
rank of Arthur Phillip, the first Governor of New 
South Wales, at the time of his death was an 
Admiral of the Blue; and that of William Bligh 
(of the “ Bounty ”) was a Vice-Admiral of the Blue, 

R. Tuorsury. 

Admiralty, Whitehall. 


“Ty Memortam” (4% §. xi. 325.)—* Want- 
begotten rest” is not a very happy phrase; but 
the sense of it is illustrated by Gray’s Elegy, from 
“Perhaps” to “their way,” and particularly by 
the two lines :— 

* Chill penury repress’d their noble rage, 
And froze the genial current of their soul.” 

“Rest” means apathy and inaction, and that 
enforced (begotten) by “want,” by poverty, and 
absence of means and opportunity. 

Tennyson’s object is the general praise of action 
and feeling, even (see the last stanza) when the 
feeling is all in retrospect ; and the words above 
cited—“ noble rage”—are repeated in the first 
stanza. LYTTELTON, 

The meaning is “rest which comes from lack of 
emotion.” The poet envies not the bird that never 
knew freedom, the beast that never felt conscience, 
the man that never loved. The unrest of regret is 
better than the rest of emotional defect. Memory 
with its pains is better than the anzsthesia of a 
blank past. 

“Tis better to have loved and lost 
Than never to have loved at all.” 
Joun ADDIS. 


It is one characteristic of hearts of the princely 
order to be always aspiring : “not as though I had 
already attained” is their constant admission ; and, 
ever conscious of this unsatisfied yearning (want) 
within, they cannot be at rest—in the sense of 
quiescence ; but the heart that is dead to such 
aspirations lies lapped in “ a want-begotten rest. 

Such rest, cries the poet, I envy not, any more 
than the slavish tameness of the captive, the 
insensibility of the brute, and loveless selfishness 
in man. NECNE. 

“Prcaroon” (4% §. xi. 305.)—A Picaroon, oF 
Pickaroon, is one who is guilty of the crime of 
vickery, or theft, i.¢., “picking and stealing, 
Wedgwood, who gives this derivation im 
second edition of his dictionary, compares the 
Spanish picaro, a knave or rogue, the Ttalian 
ptedre, to play the rogue, and the French prcorer, 
to forage. J. CHaRLes Uox. 

Hazelwood, Belper. 


It is from the Spanish picaro=a rogue. It is 
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ied to land-thieves as well as water-thieves, 
but always (it appears to me) to thieves of a petty 
kind. Marauding soldiers, wreckers, pick-pockets 
come under the appellation. Picaroons, as water- 
thieves, I think would be those lesser gangs of 
pirates who haunt the coasts, as —_— to those 
who rob on the high seas. Joun ApDISs, 


“Perer Prxpar’s Works, By Jonn Watcort, 
M.D.” (4% S. xi. 323.)—A copy of Pindar’s Works, 
in 5 vols. 8vo., was published in 1801, by J. 
Cundel, Ivy Lane, for J. Walker, 44, Paternoster 
Row, and in this copy the quatrain in Orson and 
Ellen, referred to by Pax, runs thus :-— 

“ And lo! as though they knew th’ affair, 
All frisky was (sic) the lambs ; 
And dancing, full of life, the ewes 
Made merry with the rams.” 

The four-volume edition, 8vo., was published in 
1796, for J. Walker, 44, Paternoster Row, and 
does not contain the tale of Orson and Ellen. 

C. GATEHOUSE. 


The lines quoted by Pax do not appear in “The 
Poetical Works of Peter Pindar, Esq., complete in 
two volumes. London, T. Allman, 1837.” The 
following epigram is said to have been written by 
Peter Pindar, on a blank leaf of Paine’s Age of 
Reason. I have failed to find it in any edition of 
his works I have yet seen :— 

“Tommy Paine wrote this book to prove that the Bible 

Was an old woman’s dream of fancies most idle ; 

That Solomon’s proverbs were made by low livers ; 

That prophets were fellows who sung semiquavers ; 

That religion and miracles all were a jest, 

And the Devil in Torment a tale of the priest. 

Though Beelzebub’s absence from hell 1’ll maintain, 

Yet we all must allow that the Devil's in Paine.” 

J. P. Morris. 

17, Sutton Street, Tue Brook, Liverpool. 


I have a copy of this book, published in 1816, 
by J. Walker and Edwards, of Paternoster Row, 
in four volumes, with eight illustrations. In this 
edition the stanza quoted by Pax does not occur. 

T. C. 8S. WooLLey. 

8. Collingham, Newark. 


TALLEYRAND on Napo.eon (4" §. xi. 324.)— 
The additional mistakes as defined by Talleyrand 
were, Ist, the execution of the Duc D’Enghien, and 
2nd, the war in Spain. J. A. Han. 


“Lorp Denwentwarter” (4% §. xi. 333.)—Mnr. 
Morris will find this ballad (or rather “ Com- 
aint”) in Evans's Old Ballads, and in the Jaco- 
te Relics or Minstrelsy, published by Griffin & 
Co., Glasgow. It has been frequently printed. It 
onginally ap; in The Town and Country 
Magazine, The three concluding verses are clumsy 
and unpoetical additions—very much after the 
on of the “ copy of verses” which, in general, 

h and confes- 


James Henry Dixon, 


“Tue Norrnern Lass” (4% §. xi. 317.)—In 
the passage cited by Mr. Nicnoxson, p. 319, 
“ Except it were the Black Knight himself, or him 
with the fistula,” may it not be that the word or is 
used not disjunctively or differentially, but in an 
explanatory sense, equivalent to otherwise = that 
is to say ? CCC.X.L. 


Tuomas Cow.ey (4 §. xi. 340.)—It may, per- 
haps, be interesting to CoLoyet Crxester to know 
that “Th. Cowley” is named as one of the Com- 
missioners for the town of St. Alban’s in the Act of 
1656 for an “ Assessment upon England at the 
rate of sixty thousand pounds by the month for 
three months.”—See Scobell, Acts and Ordinances, 
i. 408. 

A person named Colley, no christian name 
given, was arrested on or about the 12th of April, 
1655, on suspicion of having “an hand in the late 
plot.”—Perf. Proc. of State Affairs, April 12-19, 
1655, as quoted in Cromwelliana, p. 152. 

There was a John Colley, a soldier in Captain 
Groves’s troop in Colonel Whally’s regiment, 14th 
May, 1649. See Declaration....of Colonel 
Whally and all the officers and soldiers of his regi- 
ment. 4to. 1648, p. 8. 

The Journals of the House of Commons for 
May 7, 1642, contain the following entry :— 

“ A letter from Lord Deyncourt, Mr. Woodroofe, Mr. 
Ashenhurst, and Mr. Clerke, justices of the peace for 
the county of Derby, and directed by Mr. Speaker, was 
read ; as also the examination of two witnesses, against 
James Cowley of Brampton, accused for speaking of very 
dangerous words, was read; and itis ordered that Mr. 
Allestree do write his letter and return thanks to the 
Lord Deyncourt, and the rest aforenamed for their care 
herein ; and that the said Cowley be speedily proceeded 
against according to law.”—Vol. ii. p. 563. 

EpwArp PEacock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Lorp Haw ey (4 §. xi. 343.)—A. Wood (Fastt 
Oxon., vol. ii. col. 704, ed. 1692) has :—“ Francis 
Lord Hawley, one of the Gentlemen of the Bed- 
chamber to James Duke of York, died 22nd of 
Dec., 1684, aged 76, or thereabouts,” and questions 
whether he was nearly related to a Captain Hawley 
previously mentioned. Ep. MARSHALL. 

Sandford St. Martin, Oxford. 

He hailed from Buckland House, in the county 
of Somerset, and, according to Burke (Extinct and 
Dormant Baronetcies), was descended from Francis 
Hawley, Esq., M.P. for Corfe Castle in Dorsetshire, 
temp. Elizabeth. His great grandson, Francis, 
third Lord Hawley, was Lieutenant-Governor of 
Antigua, and died without issue in 1772, when 
both the honours expired. 


“Francis Hawly, Lord Hawly.of Donamore.” 
This is an extract from A True and Perfect Cata- 
logue of the Nobility of Ireland, published by Sir 
William Dugdale, Knt., Garter Principal King of 
Arms. London, 1682.” A. C. 
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Sir Francis Hawley, of Buckland House, in the 
county of Somerset, was descended from an Eng- 
lish family of considerable antiquity. In 1642 he 
raised a troop of horse, at his own expense, for the 
service of Charles I., who, in recognition of his 
loyalty, created him a baronet in 1643, and in 
1646 advanced him to the dignity of an Irish 
peer, by the title of Lord Hawley of Donamore, in 
the county of Meath. He was member for St. 
Michael’s in 1671, and held the appointment of 
Gentleman of the Bed-chamber to the Duke of 
York in 1673. He died in 1684, at the age of 
seventy-six, and was succeeded by his grandson 
Francis. The title became extinct at the death of 
the third Lord Hawley, whose christian name was 
also Francis, 

Arms, vert, a saltire engrailed argent. 

Crest, an Indian goat’s head holding a three- 
leaved sprig of holly ppr. 
Motto, “Suivez moi.” C. FautKe-Wat wine. 

Sir Perer Perr (4" S. xi. 364.)—He appears 
to have been one of the Commissioners of the Navy, 
and afterwards knighted by the Duke of Ormond, 
when Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. His ancestors 
had been eminent ship-builders at Deptford for 
several generations, and had served their respective 
sovereigns with credit and success. During the 
reign of Charles II. there were three others of the 
same name and family in the civil service of the 
Navy: Phineas Pett, clerk of the Cheque at Chat- 
ham (1201. per annum); Phineas Pett, jun., 
assistant to the Master Shipwright at Chatham 
(70l.); Christopher Pett, Master Shipwright at 
Woolwich (1031 8s. 4d.) ; sothat Dr. Fuller might 
well observe that the mystery of shipwrights for 
some descents hath been preserved successively in 
families, “of which the Petts of Chatham are of 
singular regard.”—Worthies of England. There 
is an interesting history of this ship-building 
family in the Archeologia, vol. xii. Ws Be 


Tae Beaumonp Cross, Newark (4" §. xi. 
355.)-—-This cross is erroneously classed amongst 
the crosses erected by Edward I. to commemorate 
the resting-places of the corpse of his queen, whilst 
being conveyed from Hardeby to London. The 
eross bears an inscription, a portion of which in- 
forms us that that erection was made “in the 
reign of Edward IV.” 

J. P. Briscor, F.R.H.S. 

Free Library, Nottingham. 


Bauzac (4 S. xi. 366.)—Balzac’s allusion refers 
to the enormous sums he had to pay to his printers 
for corrections. “Sa collaboration aux journaux,” 
says M. Léon Gozlan (Balzac en pantoufles), “ lui 
était beaucoup mieux payée; mais comme, par 
traité, il était obligé de supporter ses propres frais 
de corrections,—corrections babyloniennes! frais 
cyclopéens !—les bénéfices venus de ce cété, quoique 








lus amples, se trouvaient, 4 fin de compte, singu- 
fisrement limés, amincis et transparents.” 

“Les corrections du livre” (Balzac’s novel, 
Tierette) “ dépassérent le prix de vente, de trois ou 
quatre cents francs... . . Certes, il était difficile 
que Balzac payat ses dettes avec un pareil sys. 
teme.”—Eugéne de Mirecourt. 

Gustave Massoy. 

Harrow. 


Joun ABERNETHY, F.R.S. (4% §. xi. 345,)— 
My father, John Abernethy, was born in London, 
in the parish of St. Stephen’s, Coleman Street, on 
the 3rd of April, 1764. The Abernethy family, in 
their origin, were possibly Scotch, and formed one 
of those numerous inter-migrations between Scot- 
land and the north of Ireland, which, after lapse of 
time, frequently render it difficult to trace the 
original stock. A—. 


“Rosin Hoop Winn” (4 8. xi. 303.)—The 
“ thaw-wind ” is a S.E. wind, and although higher 
in temperature than a wind blowing directly from 
the east, its dampness is certainly more prejudicial 
to health, and it is also often more boisterous and 
penetrating. M. D. 


I introduced this subject to your readers three 
years ago (see 4" S, v. 59). It is an every-day saying 
in Lancashire, and appears to me to require no 
explanation, as the wind alluded to is unquestion- 
ably the most penetrating wind which blows, and 
if Robin Hood ever lived in the flesh, it is very pro- 
bable that he made the remark attributed to him. 

H. Fisuwick. 


EXPRESSION OF THE AFFECTIONS IN MAN AND 
Ayimats (4 §, xi. 251.)—It may be worth while 
to recall an earlier record of contortion of the eye- 
brows than King Athelstane’s by about 1,000 
years. Cicero twits Piso with doing so, and Lond 
Bacon quotes the passage in his essay “ Of Seeming 
Wise.” Cc. W. M. 


SacHenTacE (4% §. xi. 324.)—Espram does not 
give a precise reference to page and edition, but I 
have little doubt he is quoting from the Angle 
Saxon Chronicle for the year 1137 (Ed. Thorpe, 
Master of Rolls Series, i. 382, ii. 231; Giless 
Trans., Bohn’s Antiq. Lib., 503). The word does 
not occur in this place as given in Thorpe’s im 
print from the Laudian MS., 636. The passage 
runs as follows :— 

“In mani of pe castles weeron lof & grim. $ wars 
rachenteges. twa other thre men hadden onoh # 
beeron onne. pat was sua maced. + is foestned to 
beom. & diden an sceerp iren abuton pa manne 
prote & his hals. $ he ne myhte nowiderwardes a 
sittten. ne lien. ne slepen. oc beeron al $ iren.” 

A side-note suggests that “lof” should be read 
lad. There can be little doubt that the text here 
given, faithfully represents the original man’ 
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Dr. Giles, however, translating, as we must assume, 
from a corrupt imprint, renders the passage :— 

«There were hateful and grim things called Sachen- 
teges in many of the castles, and which two or three men 
had enough to do to carry. The State was made 
thus: it was fastened to a beam, having a sharp iron to 

round a man’s throat and neck, so that he might no 
ways sit, nor lie, nor sleep, but that he must bear all the 
iron.” 

By printing Sachentege with a capital letter it is 
evident that Dr. Giles understood by the word 
some instrument of torture so-named. The word 
in its true form, rachentege, has, I apprehend, no 
such meaning, but is simply Racateage, Raccenta, 
or Racentea, a chain, badly spelt. 

Mr. Thorpe believes rachentege to mean a neck- 
bond (A.S. Hraca, Raca, the throat), and con- 
sequently translates as follows :— 

“In many of the castles were [instruments called] a 
‘lad and grim,’ these were neck-bonds, of which two or 
three men had enough to bear one. It was so made, that is 
[it was] fastened to a beam; and they put a sharp iron 
about the man’s throat and his neck, so that he could 
not in any direction sit, or lie, or sleep, but must bear all 
that iron.” 

It is proper to mention that the Rev. Joseph 
Bosworth, in his Compendious Anglo-Saxon and 
English Dictionary, gives “ Sachen-tege, an instru- 
ment of torture, by which persons were induced to 
confess.” The authority on which the word is 
inserted is Lye’s Dict. Sax. & Goth. Lat. 

EpwarpD PEacock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


“Emposser” (4% S. xi. 321.)—This word is, I 
believe, still in use as a French nautical expression. 
It means “fixer contre le vent ou le courant ; 
présenter sa batterie en parlant d’un vaisseau.” I 
take it to be equivalent to our “ headed”; or in 
speaking of a stag, “brought to bay by being 
headed.” Ratpu N. James. 

Ashford, Kent. 


Is not “to emboss” derived from the French 
reflective verb s’emboucher—to discharge, run out, 
or open, at the mouth ? J. L. W. 


: Witp Geese iv Fuicur (4 §. xi. 322.)—For 

wild geese” ought we not to read “wild ducks” ? 
The former, instead of flying in the shape of the 
letter A, fly as though linked together in a chain ; 
and hence is derived the fowler’s term, “a skein of 
geese.” It is true that they often alter the figure 
and change their leaders. But it is to the wild 
ducks that should be ascribed that peculiar flight 
that is shaped like the letter V (not the letter A). 

A team ” of wild ducks, after they have risen in 
the air from their “paddling” on the water,—for 
such are the fen-fowlers’ terms,—rise to a consider- 
able height, and divide into two long lines in the 
shape of a V. I have somewhere seen it described 
as the “ wedge-like flight”; I think in Crabbe’s 





But I remember that Mr. Folkard, in his book on 
The Wild Fowler, compared this V or wedge-like 
flight of the wild duck to the shape of North and 
South America as seen on the map. 

CuTHBERT BEDE. 


Had the old woman said a wedge, or the letters 
V or L, she would have been much nearer the 
truth, for wild geese and ducks do not in their 
flight throw out a connecting line to form the 
letter A. Moreover, the peculiarity of this wedge 
is, that one side is invariably shorter than the 
other. Sr. 


Paintine (4%. xi. 281.)—This painting un- 
doubtedly represents a supposed incident in the 
life of Oliver Cromwell, his attempted assassination 
by a young lady when in procession to the City to 
dine at the Guildhall on the 8th of February, 
1653-4. I say supposed, because I do not find it 
mentioned in the best lives of Cromwell, nor by 
Whitelocke. The state dinner with the Lord 
Mayor and the procession are, however, described 
by the latter writer and by many others; but the 
story illustrated by this picture I have only met 
with in the Abbé Raguenet’s Histoire dOlivier 
Cromwell, 12mo., 1691, pp. 278-281, and in Gre- 
gorio Leti’s Vita di Oliviero Cromvele, 2 vols. 8vo., 
Amsterdam, 1692, which appears to be an Italian 
translation of Raguenet. Facing page 340 is an 
engraved portrait of the lady. The whole story is 
too long to give here, but I will slightly abridge it: 

A young lady, “Lucretia Grenwil,” aged only 
twenty-five years, resolved to shoot Cromwell with 
a pistol while on his way to the City, in revenge 
for the death of her lover, “ Francois frére du Due 
de Buckingham,” whom Cromwell killed with his 
own hand at the Battle of “Saint Neds.” Having 
qa against a portrait of Cromwell, and kept 

er purpose a secret from every one :— 

** Elle se mit, avec plusieurs Dames. magnifiquement 
habillées comme elle, 4 un Balcon qui étoit au premier 
étage de la maison ou elle demeuroit, & duquel on pou- 
voit voir fort commodément, & de bien prés, toute la 
Marche. 

“Elle y parut, dés le commencement, avec un air 
inquiet & agité que les Dames qui l'accompagnoient, attri- 
buerent au chagrin qu’elle avoit toujours fait paroitre 
depuis la mort de son Amant ; & elles n’en découvrirent 
la véritable cause, que lors que Cromwel vint 4 passer vis 
a vis de leur Balcon ; car alors cette courageuse fille ayant 
om le pistolet qu’elle tenoit caché dans ses habits, elle le 

anda, & le tira contre le Protecteur; ce qui se fit en 
si peu de temps, qu'il n’y eut que la Dame qui étoit tout 
auprés delle qui s’en aperceut ; & cette Dame l’ayant 
heurtée d'un mouvement que la frayeur luy fit faire, le 
coup gauchit heureusement pour Cromwel, & alla frapper 
le Cheval de Henri son fils qui étoit 4 cété de luy. 

“ Au bruit que fit le pistolet, Cromwel s’arréta tout 
court, & avec luy toute la Marche; Et ayant tourné les 
yeux vers le lieu d’ot le coup avoit esté tiré, il y vit plu- 
sieurs femmes 4 genoux qui toutes crioient miséricorde, 
hormis une seule qui se tenant debout, le pistolet ala 





Poems, but I cannot lay my finger on the passage. 


main, luy dit,” &c.—Raguenet, p. 280. 
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This is the moment chosen for the picture; but 
G. B. B. will see that he has mistaken Henry 
Cromwell for a cavalier, otherwise his description 
coincides so exactly with the above story, that 
there can be no doubt of its subject. 

It would be interesting to know the artist’s name 
and probable date of the painting. 

Hewry W. Hewnrrey, F.R.HLS. 

75, Victoria Street, 8.W. 


P.S.—Since writing the above, I find that the 
Battle of “Saint Neds” is St. Neot’s, and that, 
although Francis, the Duke of Buckingham’s bro- 
ther, was killed in this action, it was certainly not 
by Cromwell’s hand, for the latter was at this time 
besieging Pembroke, 5th of July, 1648. See Car- 
lyle’s Letters and Speeches of Olwwer Cromwell, edit. 
1871, ii. 12, and Whitelocke’s Memorials, edit. 
1732, pp. 317-18. 

This fact goes a long way against the authenticity 
of the story, depriving the action, as it does, of its 
sole motive. H. 


Buiack Beeries anp Borax (4" §. xi. 302.)— 
Surely F. N. G. has confounded borax, which is 
borate of soda and a soluble salt, with cinnabar, 
which is native sulphuret of mercury and a red 
pigment. I am of opinion that borax is as poi- 
sonous to black beetles as parsley, according to the 
old fable, is fatal to parrots! The careful custody 
of old books has had more to do with the preserva- 
tion of certain precious volumes than any supposed 
use of a chemical agent in the paste used by the 
bookbinders. U. O—x. 


F. N. G. may not be aware that cockroaches 
were unknown in England in the time of the monks 
who used borax in their book-binding. P. 


What does F. N. G. mean by speaking of borax 
as a “pigment,” and in stating that it “ was an- 
ciently used for painting the edges of books, and 
producing that beautifully bright red which charac- 
terizes them”? If he intends to convey what his 
words import, it requires no great knowledge of 
chemistry to tell him that borax, which is a trans- 
parent colourless crystal, is not a “ pigment,” and 
that per se it is impossible to produce a colour of 
any kind. I imagine he must mean that a solu- 
tion of it was used as a sort of glaze prior to bur- 
nishing the previously reddened edges of the paper; 
or else as a menstruum for the pigment or pig- 
ments employed. MEDWEIG. 


Luxemsure Arms (4" §. xi. 3256.)—The arms 
of the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg are: Arg. five 
bars az. over all a lion ramp. gule crowned or. 

They are not impaled or quartered, either with 
the personal arms of the House of Nassau-Orange, 
or with those of the kingdom of the Netherlands. 
I believe that the Dutch ensign does not fly in the 
Grand Duchy. The connexion between the king- 








dom of the Netherlands and the Grand Dueby is a 
personal, not a political one. 

The House of Nassau-Orange received Luxem. 
burg in 1815, as a compensation for its renunciation 
of the hereditary possessions of Nassau, Dillenb; 
Siegen, &c. A portion was ceded to Belgium in 
1830, Joun Woopwarp, 

Montrose. 


Edward IV. bore for Luxemburg the following: 
Quarterly, lst and 4th gu. and étoile arg. 2nd and 
3rd. France ancient: while the arms on the present 
issue of Luxemburg postage-stamps are—Bary 
arg. and az. a lion rampant gu. crowned or. 

HIRONDELLE. 


“Beauty” (4% 8. x. 470, 530.)—It has been 
suggested that the word found its way into ow 
language from the name of a chateau given by her 
royal lover to Agnes Sorel. The following passage 
from Feudal Castles of France, Western Proviness, 
is interesting in relation to this matter, although it 
would be much more so if the authoress had given 
her authorities :— 

** He [the King] gave her the Comté de Penthiévre in 
Brittany, the seigneuries of La Roche-Serviére and of 
Issodun, in Gerri; to these he added the Chateau de 
Beauté, on the banks of the Marne, in Champagne, on the 
plea that as his Agnes was already the ‘ Dame de Beauté’ 
de facto, it was fitting she should be so likewise de jure ; 
and by this title was she henceforth known. This poeti- 
cal retreat was built by Charles V. in the midst of the 
Bois de Vincennes, upon the banks of the Marne.”—p. 108. 

A poetical description of it by Eustache Des- 
champs is quoted by the authoress, but, though 
curious, it is too long to reproduce here. 


K. P. D. E 


“To Heit a Burtpine” (4% 8. xi. 305.)}—The 
verb hell is more often spelt hele in Old English, 
being the A. 8. hélan, to cover, hide, cognate with 
the Latin celare, and therefore identical with the 
last syllable in con-ceal. It was once so common 
that we may expect to find it in many parts of 
England still. Thus, Halliwell gives hele as 4 
Devonshire word, with the sense of to roof or slate, 
to earth up potatoes, cover ‘anything up; hellier, 
a thatcher or tiler, he marks as West of ; 
hiling, a covering, occurs in the Chester Plays 
He also cites hull, a covering, shell, and — 
husks, but without assigning their locality. 1 
verb hyllen, to cover, is‘in the Promptorwm 
Parvulorum, which is Norfolk. With the — 
hele, it is used by John of Trevisa, a Cornishman. 
Hull, a shell, is in Atkinson’s Cleveland Glossary, 
which is Yorkshire. The verb was used also by 
Barbour and Gawain Douglas. It must have beet 
once in common use in almost every district from 
Cornwall to Scotland, and probably survives —_ 
in many counties. This can only be 
by consulting all the various extant county 

ossaries. Water W. Seat. 

Cintra Terrace, Cambridge. 
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In Devonshire, the man who covers a roof with 
slates or tiles is called a hellier, and the work is 
called healing, and the roof is said to be healed. 

H. T. E. 


To hill is used in Lancashire sometimes for to 
cover over, as to hill a person up in bed-clothes, 
put I never heard it applied to a building 
ticularly. ¥. &- 

8. Pegge, in his Supplement to Grose’s Provincial 
Glossary, gives “ Heal, to cover. Berks. A bed- 
healing, a cover-lid, North. Healer, a slater or 
tyler. West.” 

I do not find either word in Forby; but I have 
frequently heard the verb to heal, or hale, used in 
this neighbourhood, in the sense of to cover up ;— 
especially of covering newly-made bricks with 
straw, to protect them from the weather before 
they are burned. ACHE. 

. Walsham, Norfolk. 


“Tue Lapy or Lyons” (4 §. xi. 177, 310.) 
—It will be seen that, while the plot of Perowrou, 
or the Bellows Mender, resembles closely that of 
the drama, there is considerable difference between 
the leading incidents. The gardener’s son is a 
bellows-mender, and Aurora, the heroine, the 
daughter of a picture-dealer. Ten engravers of 
Lyons become rivals for her affections, but are re- 
united by her contumelious treatment of one of 
them, in the common desire of punishing her pride. 
The imposture, of which the bellows-maker becomes 
the agent, is concocted, and succeeds. Perourou 
and Aurora marry, and cohabit for a fortnight. 
An explanation then takes place, and the outraged 
bride separates from her husband. A divorce is 
not pressed for, as this would illegitimize the ex- 
pected offspring ; and Aurora takes shelter in a 
convent. Perourou goes to Paris with money sup- 
plied by the ten engravers; makes a fortune by 
successful speculations ; and returns in great style 
to Lyons. He repairs to the convent, and has an 
interview with his wife. Their child, now five 
years old, pleads his cause with her, and a recon- 
ciliation takes place. The pair return to Paris, but 

ving also acquired a property near to Lyons, 
occasionally visit their native city. Here, some 
time afterwards, the happy wife gives a grand enter- 
tainment ; and, having invited the ten engravers, 

her revenge upon them by publicly thanking 
them for the happiness of which they have been 
unintending promoters. 

Thave given this brief account of the story, as it 
may not easy to obtain the old number of 
Chambers, or the French original. It is interesting 
also to note the artistic skill of the dramatist, who 
has modified or altered incidents to suit his pur- 
pose, and so shed the glamour of poetry over a 
trite plot, as to make it essentially his own. 

<a ail WitiaM Bars. 








De. Dixon errs in stating that the story of 
Perourou; or, the Bellows Mender had been dra- 
matized by Moncrieff “long before Bulwer (Lord 
Lytton) did so.” The Lady of Lyons, by Bulwer, 
was first produced at Drury Lane Theatre, Feb, 15, 
1838, while Perowrou, the Bellows Mender; or, the 
Beauty of Lyons, by Moncrieff, was first produced 
at Sadler’s Wells Theatre, Feb. 7, 1842. My desire 
to show that Bulwer was not an “imitator of 
Moncrieff” must be my excuse for troubling you 
with this note. Wittiam Tree. 


Tue Orper or THE Garter (4" §. xi. 237, 284, 
308.)—The following notes are from an old book, 
from the library of Charles Czesar, in my posses- 
sion, entitled, “ A Display of Heraldry, to which is 
added a Treatise of Honour, Military and Civil, 
by John Guillim, late Pursuivant at Arms. Lon- 
don, 1679” :— 

*‘Of this Order there hath been no less than eight 
Emperors, seven Kings of Portugal, two Kings of Scots 
before the Union, five Kings of Denmark, three of Naples, 
one of Poland, and two of Sueden, besides many Foreign 
Sovereign Princes of Italy, Germany, etc.” 

G. Laurence Gomme. 


Portrait or Carotus Lawson, M.A, (4% §. 
xi. 344.)—There can be no doubt that this Charles 
Lawson was the head master of Manchester 
Grammar School, whom De Quincey commemorates 
in his Confessions of an English Opium Later 
(De Quincey’s Works, Author’s edition, vol. i. pp. 
33-41). He appears to have been an accomplished 
scholar, in deacon’s orders, and of recluse habits, 
whose two crosses in life had been the final prostra- 
tion of the Jacobite cause, to which he was 
attached, and his having been jilted by a cruel 
fair one in 1752. In introducing the mention of 
him, De Quincey calls him expressly the ‘archididas- 
calus’ of the school, and further on he explains 
the spur to the “pietas alumnorum” which was 
the motive cause of the portrait, in the fact, that, 
though he enjoyed thoroughly the strictures of 
Horace on “ plagosus Orbilius,” during the years 
of De Quincey’s acquaintance with the school, 
there was no appeal to the sense of bodily pain for 
the enforcement of discipline. And this, though 
there was at that epoch no agitation on the subject. 

James DAVIEs. 


Samvet Buck (2™ §. iii, 466, 515; 4™ 5S. xi. 
309.)—The following extract is taken from some 
old family papers :— 

*‘Thomas Maguire, of Ballyhaise, co. Cavan, married 
Littitia Phair, of Kilmore, in same county (she died 
March 2st, 1812, aged 72), April 6th, 1763. He died 
9th Feb., 1793, aged 54 years, and with other issue he 
left a daughter. 

“Martha Maguire, born 13th July, 1765, who married 
Thomas Buck, Esq., of county Cavan; both went to 
America Monday, 28th April, 1828.” 
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If your correspondent is collecting particulars 
relative to the family, the foregoing may be of use. 
Wm. Jackson Picorr. 
Dundrum, co. Down. 


Anprew Marve.t (4 §. xi.” 344, 374.)—Mr. 
Wruie is right in saying that Don Carlos, or 
Carlo, was Charles II.’s natural son by Catharine 
Peg, but not right in his assertion that the attack 
on Sir John Coventry was in 1671, and not in 
1670. The difference is slight, but the attack was 
in the night of December 20, 1670. See Com- 
mons’ Journals of January 9, 1670/1. 

W. D. Curistie. 


It was Charles II. who ordered the cutting of 
Sir John Coventry’s nose. He gave the order to 
Monmouth, who in turn delegated it to others. 

M. V. 

Froome Selwood. 

9 


Greorece Twirrey (4" §. xi. 117, 287.)—From 
what part of the country is the personal name 
C. 


“ Twittey ” derived ? 


“ JARSENT” (4 §. xi. 323.)—Halliwell gives 
Jazzup as a Lincolnshire name for “a donkey,” 
and again Yawney-box as Derbyshire for the same. 
Yawney or Yawnups he gives as Lincolnshire for 
“a stupid fellow.” Joun Appis. 


Rererence Wantep (4 §. xi. 324.)—Has 
Wiclif’s “ Dogge lokes ofer towarde Lincolne” any 
connexion with the proverb “To look over one as 
the devil looked over Lincoln”? See Hazlitt’s 
Proverbs, p. 423, or Bohn’s Ray, p. 189. John 
Heywood has :— 

“Than wold ye looke ouer me, with stomoke swolne, 

Like as the diuel lookt over Lincolne.” 
Dialogue, Ft. 11. chap. ix. Spenser Soc. p. 75. 
Joun AppIs. 


“SESSIONS AND Sizes” or “Luppy Fuppy” 
(4% §. x. 430, 455.)—This slang song was intro- 
duced in the Apprentice’s Opera, acted about thirty 
years ago, at the Surrey Theatre. It was sung by 
the late Mr. Sam Vale, who personated the “ idle 
apprentice.” The song commences :— 

** As I was going up the Strand 
Luddy fuddy, ah poor Luddy ! 
The beaks they nabb’d me out of hand, 
Luddy I 0, Luddy 1 0!” 
In the same opera Mr. Vale sang another ditty, of 
which I only remember a part of the chorus :— 
“ She is a buxom dame ! 

She lives in Cranbourn alley, and Sally is her name.” 
It was sung to the air of The Manchester Angel, 
and the Di Majores of the theatre joined in the 
chorus ! 

I remember a fragment of another slang song, 
said to have been actually written by a poor un- 
fortunate in St. Giles’s. It had considerable 
merit and even poetry about it, for flowers are 
found amongst the vilest of weeds. The song was 








found in MS. in the pocket of a young thief. It 
was given, in full, by the reporters; but I have 
only the first verse :— 
** A cross cove waits in the streets for me, 
And I'm a poor girl of a low degree : 
If I were rich, as I am poor, 
My love shouldn't prig in the streets no more.” 
Can any one supply the other verses? 
STEPHEN JACKSON, 
“ ALL THE SWINE WERE sows” (4 §, xi, 238, 
290, 345.)}—I hope I may be allowed, first, to 
apologize to the Poet-Laureate for assuming that 
he had fallen into a blunder in this matter ; and 
secondly, to express my thanks to your contributors 
for castigating so gently my blunder, which, other. 
wise, I can hardly regret having made, as having 
been the means of producing so much valuable in- 
formation on the subject. CCO.XLL 
“ A Wuistiine Wire,” &c. (4% §. xi. 282, 353.) 
—Another proverb on the subject :— 
** Til fares the hapless family that shows 
A cock that’s silent, and a hen that crows.” 
A. 8. 


Muactetonians (4 §. xi. 344.)—This body 
met at the “Bull’s Head,” Jewin Crescent, from 
1818 to 1825. They have never departed from the 
ordinary requirements of the law of the land in 
regard to marriages. They have no marriage 
ceremony of their own, nor have they any cere- 
mony of baptism; consequently no registers of 
these ceremonies are to be looked for among their 
archives. Respecting a very curious, though very 
limited register of births, relating to members of 
the Muggletonian community between the years 
1779 and 1790, I shall be happy to privately 
furnish R. H. with any information which he may 
desire, if you will kindly forward his letter to me. 
The Transactions of the Liverpool Literary and 
Philosophical Society for the years 1568-9 and 
1869-70 contain a full account of the history and 

rinciples of the Muggletonians. 
: . - V.H.LLLC.LY. 


“ Battap or Squire Tempest” (4% S. x. 65.) 
—In a note on Beak this ballad is alluded to 
What is it? Where is it to be found? Hast 
any connexion with the old Catholic family d 
Tempest, of Broughton, co. York ? 

STEPHEN JACKSON. 

Mey axp Mayners in Paris rv 1801 (4% 8. 
xi. 322.)—Some interesting notes on the French 
capital at this date are to be be found in— 

“A Rough Sketch of Modern Paris; or, Letters @ 
Society, Manners, Public Curiosities, and Amusements 
in that Capital, written during the last two months of 
1801, and the first five of 1802.” (Johnson, London, 1808.) 

Can any one tell me who was the author of this 
work? I find in it the names of the months 
written with a small letter and not with a capital ; 
and it is the same with qualitative adjectives, ¢9- 
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“an english gentleman,” “french society,” &c. 
Was this at all customary at the time, or is it a 
peculiarity of the writer? B. 


Patrspromes (4 §. xi. 33, 198, 288, 313, 369.) 
—_“The Water-Poet ” was evidently pleased with 
his palindromic production ; he thus introduces it 
at the end of his Nest of Epigrams:— 

“This line is the same backward as it is forward, and 
I will giue any man fiue shillings apiece for as many as 
they can make in English :— 

‘ Lewd did I liue, & euil did I dwel.’ 
—(All the Workes of Iohn Taylor, The Water Poet, Being 
63 in number, Collected into one volum, By the Author, 
with sundry new Additions, Corrected, Reuised, and 
newly Imprinted, 1630.”) 
Dr. Johnson mentions one :— 

“ Subi dura a rudibus.” 

And Dr. J. G. Fliigel gives— 
“ Roma tibi subito motibus ibit amor.” 

Sparks H. Wituiams, F.R.HLS. 

Kensington Terrace, W. 





Miscellanecus. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


Life, Journals, and Letters of Henry Alford, D.D., late 
Dean of Canterbury. Edited by his Widow. (Riving- 
tons.) 

Tens is no quality wanting in this volume to render it 
attractive and useful to every class of reader, in whatever 
direction his tastes may turn. Born in 1810, Dean Alford 
died in 1871, not of over-work, of which no man dies, but 
of anxieties attending labour. At the age of twenty-four, 
after distinguishing himself at Cambridge, he married a 
cousin on a college living of 1102. a year, and lived upon 
it for eighteen years. He came thence to Quebec Chapel, 
where “ Fashion ” used to worship, and there was a cease- 
less rustling of silks with a continuous odour of Eau-de- 
Cologne. A good proof of the incumbent's good sense is 
seen in the fact that when he became Dean of Canter- 
bury he declined to receive a testimonial from the Quebec 
congregation. There has been no biography of late years 
which hasgiven us greater gratification than this of one 
who was pre-eminently a true Christian gentleman. 


Monuments of Early Christian Art: Sculptures and 
Catacomh Paintings. Illustrative Notes collected in 
order to promote the reproduction of remains of Art 

_ belonging to the Early Centuries of the Christian Era. 
By J. W. Appell, Ph.D. (Chapman & Hall.) 

Ix addition to the above words, Dr. Appell’s title-page 

bears the notice “Under Revision.” This implies that 

the volume may not be perfect, but it certainly seems to 
have gone as near to being so as care could make it. The 
reader now possesses, for the first time, notices of early 

Christian sculptures on both sides of the Alps, and of the 

more curious Catacomb paintings. The whole reflects 

great credit on the editor, who does not fail to record that 
the marble statue of the Good Shepherd, his first illus- 
tration, is of such superior workmanship as to authorize 

a doubt whether it belongs to the period to which it is 

assigned. 


The Clergy Directory and Parish Guide. (T. Bosworth.) 
Ir is hardly necessary to repeat that this well-known 

gives an alphabetical list of the clergy of the 
Church of England, with their degree and university, 
order and date of ordination, benefice, and date of induc. 





tion ; also a list of benefices, with the populations, annual 
value, and patrons ; an almanack, and new and old tables 
of lessons. It is corrected down to March, and includes 
the Lent ordinations of 1873. As far as we have tested 
it, we find it accurate in every instance but one. “ Holden, 
Henry Augustus, M.A. Ox.” This reverend gentleman 
died, at an advanced age, above two years ago. 


The Trust and The Remittance. Two Love Stories, in 

Metred Prose. By — Cowden Clarke. (Grant & Co.) 
Tue name of Cowden Clarke is ever welcome. It has 
long been distinguished in literature. On the present 
occasion the author has furnished two romantic old 
world love-stories which cannot fail to reach and to stir 
many 8 gentle heart. The dedication to these two pure 
stories of affection is as follows :—“ To the Lover-Husband 
of eighty-five, these love-stories are dedicated by the 
Lover- Wife of sixty-seven.” 





BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 

Particulars of Price, &c., of the following books to be sent direct to 
the gentlemen by whom they are required, whose namesand addresses 
are given for that purpose -— 

Army List. January, 1860. 
Wanted by Henningham ¢ Hollis,5, Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, W . 


Drepix's Bisurocrarnicat Decameron. 3 vols. 
Drapry’s Bistiocraraicat Decameron. 4 vols. 
Vanity Fare. Original Edition. 
Sxerenss pr Boz. 
Oxmenop’s History or Cuksuire. 3 vols. 
Averey's History or Surrer. 5 vols. 
Wanted by Mr. T. Beet, 15, Conduit Street, Bond Street, W. 





History or Essex. By a Gentleman. Chelmsford, 1770-82. Vol. II. 
Wanted by Rev. Ed. Marshall, Sandford St. Martin, Oxford. 





HMotices to Correspondents. 


Questor asks if we are aware that Campbell's lines 
(Pleasures of Hope, 374-5) : 
** What though my winged hours of bliss have been 
Like angel-visits, few and far between,” 
seem to be copied from Blair (The Grave, P. 11, lines 
588-9 :— 


** —. in visits 

Like those of angels short and far between.” 
We reply in the affirmative, as to the resemblance, and we 
have further to remark that Blair was anticipated by 
Norris, who died in 1711, when Blair was twelve years 
old. 

“ How fading are the joys we dote upon ! 

Like apparitions seen and gone ; 

But those which soonest take their flight 

Are the most exquisite and strong, 

Like angels’ visits, short and bright; 

Mortality ’s too weak to bear them long.” 
The above is from The Parting. The poems of this Wilt- 
shire bard, Platonic philosopher, and mystic dwine, would 
well bear reprinting. 

W. B. (Edgbaston).— We shall be glad to hear from our 
correspondent on the subject proposed. 

D. Jones.—The best advice we can give you is, to apply 
to a dealer in autographs; or to advertise your mis- 
cellaneous collection as being for sale. 

Numa.— The Easter egg is simply an emblem of creation, 
or, according to some authorities, of resurrection. 

Q. (Oxford).—Some interesting papers on the J 's 
Black Cap appeared in “N. & Q.,” 2” 8. viii. 130, 198, 
238, 406; ix. 132, 253, 335, 405, 454; x. 37, 97. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


[4" 8. XI. Mar 10, 





H. A. Kewvepy.—Captain Cuttle. See “N. & Q.,” 1" 
8. xi. 432. 

Grissen.—The Successful Pyrate. This play was 
by Charles Johnson. It was supposed to be complimentary 
to the notorious Captain Avery (Avaragus in the play), 
who swept the seas, and married the Great Mogul’s 
daughter! Dennis was right in vehemently protesting that 
such an apotheosis of a successful villain was a disgrace to 
the stage. It came out at Drury Lane in 1712, Booth 
playing the Pirate. 

Purttocrxe.— The paper on the head-dress and costume 
generally of ladies of the present day is unswitable. P. is 
recommended to believe of every lady, what Propertius 
thought of Sulpicia :— 

“‘ Seu solvit crines, fusis decet esse capillis; 
Seu comsit, comtis est veneranda comis. 
Urit, seu Tyrif voluit procedere palla ; 
Urit, seu nived candida veste venit.” 

L. —Theverdict “ Not Proven,” in Scottish Courts, renders 
the accused liable to be tried again, if fresh evidence in 
support of the charge has Leen obtained. 

Lucy N.’s query should be addressed to Mr. Sala. Ifhe 
consents and the lady is willing, we can print the corre- 
spondence. 

E. T. (Patching).— Your paper will appear. 

NOTICE. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 


To all communications should be affixed the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor ”’—Advertisements and Business Letters to “ The 
Publisher ”’—at the Office, 20, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C 


ARTERLY REVIEW, No. 268, 


yh QUA 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


Contents. 
I. STATE of ENGLISH PAINTING. 
Il, MIDDLEMARCH 
III. RAILWAYS and the STATE. 
IV. AUTU MNS on the SPEY. 
Vv. MONTALEMBERT. 
VI. GREEK at the UNIVERSITIES. 
VII. LORD LYTTON 
VIII. CENTRAL ASIA. 
IX. The DEFEAT of the MINISTRY. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
OU RN E & SHEPHERD'S INDIAN PHOTO- 
GRAPHS are now sold at 6e. each. 
Agente—MARION & CO. 22 and 23, Soho Square, W. 
M. & Co. publish the most varied Collection of Photographs of 
Persons, Places, and Pictures im the trade. Collections cvilated, 
mounted, bound, &c. 


NOTICE.— BIBLICAL LITERATURE. aa 
M5528. BAGSTERS CATALOGUE. 


Illustrated with Specimen Pages. By post, free. 
SAMUEL BAGSTER & SONS, 15, Paternoster Row. 


LD BOOKS, New CATALOGUE of; including 

some Rare and Carious. Post Free (inclading to America, &c.). 
—THOS. DOW, Be Bookseller, Exeter. 

HARPER'S CATALOGUE “of BOOKS, 

© Theological and Miscellaneous, will be forwarded post free 

od ienten.—s, Tabernacle Walk (near Finsbury Square), 











ARE and CURIOUS BOOKS, Valuable Cc 
tet ee Te Ry and Besly, cet ee 
—THOMAs 





tion. Catalogue, post free for penny stam 
Conduit Street, Bond Street, W. Libraries 





Pooxsu YERS invited to send Addresses fog 
CATALOGUE of Rare, Curious, and Useful Books, 
the Library of the Antiquary and the Gentleman, just 
Address, * “Te Booke Store,” 23, Wigmore Street, Cavendish Squane™ 


CATALOGUE of OLD BOOKS (72 p 
comprising a large Collection, in various Languages, of H istes 
Biography, Voyages and Travels, , Poste, the Seem? <4 will be 
= — of One Penny Stamp, by E STIBBS, 32, Museum 
ondon. 








The Library ef a Gentleman, deceased. 
MESSRS. 
OTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE, Auetic 


of Edtepary Property and Works illustrative of the Fine 
will SELL by CTION, at their House, No. 33, lowine’ Dens ree 
Strand, W.C = TUESDAY, May 13, and Following | 
o’clock precisely, THE LIBRARY of a Gentleman, 
prising numerous va) uable Publications respecting the Pre 
the 1715 and 1745 Rebel lions—Scarce Editions of the W ritings of Poy Poy 
Swift, Wilkes, Junius, &c., and of Controversial Works arisi 
from ; also, an extensive and valuable Collection of P olitical, P 
and Miscellaneous ey Rare Historical b orks 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, pee a larg 5 mee at & 
important but rigidly suppressed List of Ch aims — t ‘hi 
House— Heath's Chronicle of the late Intestine War, with Lt 
Plates, &c., several important Biographies ; and a few curious, 
scripts, amovgst which Sengs 4 = Haynes Bailey, Osorio, by 
Coleridge, Poems by A. Cowley, Poems by W. Lodington, &c. 

May be viewed two days prior, and Catalogues had ; if by 
receipt of two stamps. 


PARTRIDGE AND COOPER | 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


192, Fleet Street (Corner of Chancery Lane), 


CARRIAGE PAID TO THE COUNTRY ON ORDERS | 
EXCEEDING 20s. 

NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 3s., 44, 5¢., and 6a, per ream. 

ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 4s. 6d., 5a. 6d., and 6s. 6d. per 1008 

THE TEMPLE ENVELOPE, with High Inner Flap, ls. per 

STRAW PAPER—Improved quality, 2. 6d. per ream. 

FOOLSCAP, Hand-made Outsides, 8s. 6d. per ream. 

BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4s. and 6s. 6d. per ream. 

BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, 1s. per 100—Super thick 

TINTED LINED NOTE, for Home or Foreign Correspondenes 
colours), 5 quires for ls. 6d. 

COLOURED STAMPING (Relief), reduced to 4s. 6d. per 
8s. 6d. per 1400. Polished Steel Crest Dies engraved, from 
Monograms, two letters, from 5s. ; three letters, from 78 
or Address Dies, from 4s. 

SERMON PAPER, plain, 4s. per ream ; Ruled ditto, 44. 6d, 

SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal terms. 

Illustrated Price List of Inkstands, Despatch Bores, 

Gains, Postage Scales, Writing Cases, Portrait Albums, Oty 


~ 
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The Vellum Wove Club- House Paper, 


Manufactured expressly to meet a universally experienced want, 
paper which shail in itself combine a perfectly smooth surface 
total om from grease. 


The New Vellum Wove Club-House red 


will be found to possess these povaiiartties completely, being made! 
the best linen rags only, g great tenacity and 
presenting @ surface equally well | sdapted for quill or steel pem. 


The NEW VELLUM WOVE CLUB-HOUSE PAPER 
all others for smoothness of surface, delicacy of colour, fi 
ture, entire absence of any colouring matter or injurious 
}—- he = impair its “aurability or in any way affecting its 
= Sample Pocket. containing an Assortment of the 
izes, post t tree for 24 Stam 4 
PARTRIDGE & COOPER, Manufpeturers and Sole Vendem 
Fleet Street, E. 





RNISH your HOUSE or APARTMERS 
Poy ay T on MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. © 

no arene. La ee ‘eed Pri from. 

A) > wit ustra 

stam ps.—249 and 200) Hottenbasn Court Road. 








